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SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1846. 
Sinililiit iias 
HE frightful differences con- 
tinually found in builders’ 
estimates, for thesame work, 
have been often brought 

before our readers, with a 

view to induce the exer- 
cise of greater care, and the application of 
sounder knowledge, in the preparation of 
them. We have been blamed in some few 
quarters, for the publication of these startling 
discrepancies, but are satisfied that the course 
is judicious, and must ultimately have a salu- 
tary effect, though probably it will be some 
time first. 

We opened tenders this morning, submitted 
by four respectable tradesmen, for painting a 
residence. The highest was 320/., the lowest 
190/.! Notlong ago a public advertisement for 
tenders to erect an Infant School brought us 
nine; the highest of which was 800/., while 
the lowest was under 300/. 

At this moment we have before us ten lists 
of tenders, forwarded within the last week, all 
for small matters, and in none of these is the 
lowest more than half the highest, while in 
several it is even less. 

Look, for example, at the following tenders 
for certain alterations at the London Mechanies’ 
Institution :-— 





Langwith .....+-+.s2-e. gage 0 
ME os ages te hees bce.) a 
EUIORS none ccceacsccese aay Lt 
WES 6 cc bccaseaces 2 © 
Parry and Son.......... 208 12 
PUNE ca ucsi scenes” ee 
Tete AS ORG 
Malia FG eS TP 8 


Or these, for the erection of a new entrance 
to the Jews’ Burial-ground, in North-street, 
Whitechapel :— 


Rees v6we wd cass ic cevnae «+: el 
eee os ccascenines cvavee) 16 
he ie sas eels ok 65 es 
EE ELISE PT OT RF 
CE oa A's anos ck an ca 


Or others, four in number, for painting two 
houses at Tulse Hill, whereof the highest was 
2251., the lowest, 108/.; and in this case, 
moreover, the quantities were supplied to the 
parties, 

We are not now speaking of large contracts, 
only occasionally made, wherein differences to 
the extent of thousands are sometimes found, 
as shewn in our pages,—but of smal! matters, of 
every day occurrence, wherein it would seem 
to be scarcely possible to make a mistake. 

How do the differences arise? They cannot 
be from the superior facilities possessed by one 
builder over another—superior skill and greater 
command of capital—the discrepance is too 
great to be thus accounted for ; but in five 
eases out of six must be ascribed to ignorance 
or knavery. 

The results are disastrous to all, not ex- 
eluding the employer, who has bad work 
instead of good (to say nothing of an occasional 
law suit); and the architect, who is perpetually 
at war with the builder, and for six times the 
due share of trouble and anxiety, is expected 
to charge his commission on the inadequate 
amoant paid to the contractor. 

We would urge builders who are invited to 
tender, to make no estimates hastily, or on 
imperfect information; and those who have 


not had practice in such matters, to obtain 
proper assistance, or decline entering into it. 
it is better to do nothing than to toil and throw 
away money. We are not advocating an ex- 
tortionate rate of profit, but we maintain that 
a man should be paid fairly for what he does ; 
and that when he is not, an injustice is com- 
mitted which extends widely; and that when 
he himself undertakes to execute work on 
other terms, he acts dishonestly, as he must 
either rob his employer, his merchants, or his 
own family, As regards the ability of our 
workmen, and the goodness of English work- 
manship, the system has operated most inju- 
riously, we might almost say fatally. 


nd 


There is after all, great hope that the sacri- 
fice of the triumphal arch at H yde-park corner, 
end the colossal statue of Wellington, may be 
prevented. Sir Robert Inglis having moved 
for and obtained copies of the correspondence 
on this matter, Mr. C. Berkeley proposed on the 
24th ult., “that an hamble address be pre- 
sented to her Majesty, praying her Majesty to 
withdraw her consent to the placing of the 
statue of the Duke of Wellington upon the 
archway at the top of Constitution-hill,” and 
laid before the House such clear evidence of 
the universal feeling which prevails against 
the proposition, that not a single member could 
be found to back Sir Frederick Trench in his 
defence of the measure. A letter from Mr. 
Decimus Burton, the architect of the arch, 
dated a year ago, says precisely what we said 
at that same time, had said previously, and 
have since urged again and again :— 


“ The Wellington Testimonial is a single 
equestrian statue of colossal dimensions, viz., 
about 30 feet high; its weight, exclusive of 
the plinth, about 40 tons. It would not bea 
| satisfactory surmount for the arch; colossal 
| as it is, the horse, when placed on so huge a 
| pedestal, would present an appearance far too 
meagre and tall for the situation. Proportion 
and unity of design are the first and most im- 
portant elements in a work of art; both of 
these would be wanting in this instance if such 
a statue were placed upon the arch. The 
fact that the monument was not the design of 
one and the same artist would strike the most 
casual obseryer.”’ 

Again;—“* I am convinced that, in an 
artistical point of view, it would be inappro- 
priate to place a colossal equestrian statue on a 
building which is small as a triumphal arch, 
but huge as a pedestal ; and that the result 
cannot be pao rei to the sculptor nor to the 
architect, because both their works must saffer. 
The relative proportions of the building, and 
the statue proposed as its surmount, are en- 
tirely ioharmonious, The statue is about 27 
feet high, 22 feet long, and 8 feet wide at the 
centre ;* bat it will present no mass below the 
horse’s belly ; on the contrary, there will bea 
large void. The building proposed as its 
pedestal is 67 feet high, 62 feet long, and 50 
feet wide at the centre—dimensions consti- 
tuting a mass far too heavy to combine, satis- 
factorily, with a surmount com of a single 
equestrian statue.” * * “ The arch would, 
I consider, suffer greatly in importance if the 
colossal statue in question be placed there, be- 
cause it would become a mere pedestal. The 
want of proportion in the proposed surmount, 
compared with the columas and other details 
of the architecture, would shew that they had 
been designed by different hands and without 
reference to each other. Much as I have de- 
sired to witness the completion of this building, 
with a bo spi Pays over the columns, and 
bas-reliefs on the walls, as originally designed 
by me, and as approved of by the Lords of the 
‘Treasary, yet I would prefer that the buildi 
should remain for the present in its forlorn 
bare state, rather than a eolessal equestrian 
statue should be placed upon it; and the more 
so, because I fear that if this appropriation of 
the building should be decided upon, a pro- 











* if we mistake mot, the statue is now larger still, 








ition would soon be made for removing 
altogether the fagades of euluins, the slender 
and ys proportion quuaered ith 
ou 
the prodigious dimensions of the statue.” 2 

Lord Morpeth said, he partook to the full in 
the misgivings which had been expressed by 
other hon. gentlemen, and by his two noble 
predecessors in the office which he had the 
honour to fill, and which, he believed be might 
add, had been backed by very many and com- 
petent professional authorities ; and, although 
they found that the consent and authority of 
the preceding Government had been signified 
to the persons who wished to erect this statue, 
to place it in the situation proposed, and that 
some progress had been made in the actus! 
work, and some expense already incurred, 
yet he confessed that, even at that moment, 
he did wish very much that those who repre- 
sented the subscribers could persuade them- 
selves to aecede to the offer made to them by 
the Government, to procure another site, and, 
if they did, he would assure them that no pe- 
cuniary difficulty should stand in the way.* 

Sir Frederick Trench laboured to make out 
a case, but failed entirely: he ventured to say, 
“ It would be an act of great disrespect to the 
Crown, if her Majesty, after having given her 
solemn pledge in favour of a particular plan, 
should be called upon, after the committee had 
spent a considerable sum of money, to throw 
all their proceedings over because certain gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons chose to con- 
demn it”—as if the only objectors were in the 
house. 

Sir Robert Inglis was obliged to tell the 
gallant member, “that he believed that, if the 
opinion of the House were taken seriatim, it 
would be found to be almost unanimously 
against placing the statue upon the arch. It 
would be one of the greatest monstrosities in 
the metropolis.” And ultimately, Sir Frederick 
begged time to communicate the wishes of Go- 
vernment and the House to his colleagues, and 
obtained it, with the understanding that the 
works would be entirely stopped, until the 
committee had signified their assent to the sug- 
gestions of the Government, or failing that, 
until the opinion of the House had been taken 
upon it. 

We have much confidence in Lord Mor- 
peth, and hope soon to communicate the re- 
moval of the scaffolding. 








DECORATIONS OF BUILDINGS IN 
FRANCE. 


In our foreign article last week, mention was 
made of the additions to the lunatic asylum 
at Charenton, now nearly completed. The 
manner in which the works are’ doue there 
contrasts singularly with the course followed ia 
England, The object appears to have been, to 
provide the best accommodation, and to obtain 
the best effect quite regardless of expense. In 
the chapel, for example, which takes the shape 
of a Doric prostyle temple, the decorations are 
superb, including a profusion of frescos and 
gildings. 





* Lord Canning, just previously to his removal from office 
as Chief of the Woods and Forests, wrote to the Duke of 
Ratland, as chairman of the committee, stating, “that the 
remonstrances which reach her Majesty’s Government against 
the proposed appropriation of the arch are so many and so 
strong, the representations of its architect, Mr. Burton, in 
the same sense, are so earnest, and the opinion of every other 
eminent architect, artist, or other competent authority who 
bas been consulted on the subject, is so decided, that ber 
Majesty’s Government feel called upon not only to make s 
final effort to induce the subscribers to re-consider the pro- 
ject of pincing the statue on the site at present proposed, bat 
to do all that lies i their power to facilitate achange wm the 
design.” ; 
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PAPERS READ BEFORE THE ARCH2Z0- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, IN YORK. 


STONE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Tue Dean of Westminster in the course of 
an eddress at the general meeting, remarked 
on the value of the Archeological Associations 
in amending largely the future architectural 
productions of this country, by calling the 
attention of those who were engaged in 
the restoration of old churches, and in the 
construction of new ones, which bappily were 
rising through the length and breadth of 
the land. The point on which he would 
briefly touch would be to call attention 
to two matters connected with architecture— 
the possession of right taste in the construc- 
tion of those buildings which were rising, avd 
about to rise, and the possession of right in- 
formation as to the selection of the most 
adequate and enduring materials of which 
those buildings might be constructed. Who 
was there among them whose let it had 
ever been to pass by those once beautiful 
churches of which they now saw little more 
than ruins in the town of Coventry? Who 
was there that did not deplore that those 
models of ancient taste had been constructed of 
materials so perishable as the red sandstone in 
the neighbourhood in which the churches 
stood? Who was there that had not feit 
equal regret on seeing what remained of the 
once beautiful Cathedral of Chester? He 
would rather turn to those contrary results 
which had happily arisen, on a most extensive 
scale, in the case of many of the most beautiful 
buildings of this country, and point to the 
firm endurance of that stone which had been 
used in the construction of the beautiful abbeys 
of Bylend and Rievaulx—a stone which it 
would have been happy for mankind had 
it been used also in the construction of 
the abbey at Whitby—an abbey which had 
fallen and was still falling into ruin, be- 
cause it had not been constructed of stone 
equally imperisbable with that of Byland and 
Rievaulx, but, on the contrary, of perish- 
able sandstone. These were sufficient examples 
to shew the value of the point to which he 
hoped, through the medium of the Institute, 
to call practical attention to all these advan- 
tages. Need he, in the city of York, allude to 
the fact that within the time during which it 
had been his privilege to be acquainted with 
this great society, there had been an enormous 
expenditure of money (thanks to the liberality 
of the Dean and Chapter of York Cathedral)— 
in constructing many of the most beautiful 
portions of the exterior of that magnificent 
structure with stone which would not hate 
perished had it been the same as that used in 
the tower? Need he remind many of those 
then present that the architecture of all coun- 
tries depended upon the stone being adapted 
for architectural purposes? Need he remind 
the noble Marquis of Northampton that the 
cause of the beauty—the ecclesiastical beauty 
—of the county of Lincoln, was the fact that 
one of the best building stones of England was 
found in the neighbourhood of Stamford ? 
Need he remind those who had been in Nor- 
mandy of the extreme amount of architectural 
preservation which had been going on from the 
time of William the Conqueror up to our own 
time? There thestroke of every man’s chisel 
was preserved almost indelibly. The reason is 
the nature of the stone which is so abundantly 
found in the neighbourhood of Caen, which bad 
been used in many buildings, and which, he 
rejoiced toj say, might now be purchased in 
London at 1s. ba. per foot. The noble chair- 
man had alluded to the pecuniary considera- 
tions which it was the duty of all societies not 
to disregard, and which it was especially the 
duty of an architect to consider well. He re- 
joiced to announce the fact, upon the authority 
of Mr. George Stephenson, that with the facili- 
ties which rail ways now afforded to transport 
the best materials from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other, there could now be de- 
livered in London, at a cost of ls. foot, 
that most beautiful stone which is to be found 
oe about five or six miles on the south 
of Chatsworth, close to the railroad, the price 
nearly up to the present time having been 2s. 
per foot. They were aware of the investigation 
that had been conducted by one who was an 
oracle in » Mr. Wm. Smith, the father 
of En , and the uncle of Professor 
Phillips, 





this city. Many would be aware B 


of that valoable report on stones adapted to the 
purposes of architecture, which had been 

inted by the authority of the two Houses of 

arliament. It was a most valuable document, 
and ought to be in the hands of every professor 
of architecture, and of every builder who is 
occupied in the preparation of public works. 
In farther illustration of the point to which he 
had referred, he alluded to the beauty and 
durability of the Pentelic marble used in the 
construction of the temple of Peostam, in Italy, 
the Parthenon at Rome, and the ancient tem- 
ples of Greece, and concluded by moving the 
resolution. 


HISTORY OF YORK MINSTER. 


Professor Willis gave a popular account of 
the Cathedral at York, sketching its history, 
and explaining from plans which be bad pre- 

ed, its various proportions. He stated that 
the best authority, as a history of the cathe- 
dral, was the elaborate work of Mr. Brown, of 
this city, artist. In it was to be found much 
information not possessed in any other book, 
but the fruits of researches among the various 
documents belonging to the Chapter. The 
early history of the cathedral carried us back 
to the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity. 
In 627, Edwin, the Saxon monarch, with his 
whole court, were baptized in the city of 
York, by Paulinus, when a wooden church 
was erected for the purpose, and afterwards a 
square stone fabric was raised. This was the 
first cathedral of York. In 669, this fabric 
was repaired by Wilfred; but in 741 it was 

reatly damaged by fire. Archbishop Egbert 
egan the erection of a new church soon aiter- 
wards, but that fabric was burnt during the 
Danish wars. Archbishop Thomas, the first 
Norman prelate, rebuilt the edifice on a noble 
scale, on taking possession of the see. The 
Normans were much more skilful masons, and 
had more extended ideas than the Saxons, and 
wherever a Norman bishop came they de- 
stroyed the Saxon cathedrals to build one 
more adapted to their own views. He pro- 
ceeded to shew that the Saxon artisans were 
inferior to the Norman in their method and 
style of building. When Thomas came to the 
see of York, he found that the city and 
neighbourhood were ravaged by fire and sword 
—that the country was in a state of desolation 
—that the metropolis had been fired —its 
church partially destroyed—and the cultivation 
of the soil abandoned. As to the church, he 
roofed and restored it as well as he could ; but 
after some years, when he found that the 
country was restored to peace and quietude, he 
set about erecting a new cathedral. Thomas 
took rerygys of the see in 1067. In the 
year 1154, Archbishop Roger occupied the 
see, and he set about the construction of a 
new choir. The ground plan of this edifice 
Professor Willis explained, and stated its pro- 
portions. Archbishop Thomas’s church con- 
sisted of a nave, of less breadth than the 
resent fabric. It had a transept but no aisles. 
t had an ache, if not two, also a choir, 
which had no aisles. Roger took down 
the east end of this Cathedral, and in- 
stead thereof erected a new choir. Professor 
Willis pointed out that in Roger's time the 
masons had attained a much higher profici- 
ency than in the time of the former builders of 
the cathedral, and referred his hearers to se- 
veral specimens in the crypt. He then pro- 
ceeded to observe that the Minster was des- 
tined to undergo another change. It was 
found that the fabric was too small, and there- 
fore Archbishop Gray set about the building 
of new transepts. He commenced with the 
south transept, which yet remains, forming 
rt of the present fabric, and is in the early 
nglish style of architecture. The tomb of 
this archbishop is within that portion of the 
building erected by himself. John Le Romaine 
was Archbishop of York in 1285, and his 
father was treasurer, and erected the north 
in . aap oe are erected in the 
ear ish style, and they are very valu- 
able dated emai — Guanes of vos ut- 
most importance to archeologists. The next 
thing done was to attack the pave, of Norman 
tecture, built by Archbishop Thomas. 

In 1291 the nave was to be erected, in 
its present shape. It is in what is called the 
decorated style, and is another valuable dated 
— his work was begun in the time 
rome Romanus ; and were told that 
ishop De Melton spent 8, in compieting 











it. The nt nave is considerably larger 
than the former one, Professor Willis 
gave an interesting description of the probable 
manner in which the transepts were made to 
adapt to the new building,— which displayed 
considerable skill in the engineering of archi- 
tecture. Having traced the rebuilding of the 
nave, he observed that the choir still remained 
as built by Roger, when in 1361 Archbishop 
Thoresby and the chapter agreed that a new 
choir should be erected. This was done at 
twice, as the character of the building indi- 
cated, 

Mr. Brown, of York, then addressed the 
section at considerable length, He observed, 
that in his opinion the Saxon cathedral had 
been much more elegant than Professor Willis 
supposed ; he also differed with him as to the 
existence of aches. He read copiously from 
his history of York Minster, and explained 
the grounds on which he fixed the dates of the 
several sections of the fabric. He remarked, 
that the general opinion formerly was that the 
choir was erected at one time; it now appeared 
that it had been built at twice, and that they 
had two fabrics in one. The western portion 
of the choir was not completed till 1440, al- 
though it wag ee supposed to have been 
finished by Thoresby in 1370. Again, the 
tower was attributed to Walter Skirlaw. Such 
was not the case. Instead of being built in 
1370, it was not finished till 1472. The screen, 
it was said, was brought from St. Mary’s Ab- 
bey. No such thing. It was made by William 
Hindley, his principal carver being a man 
named Fothergill. It was completed in J515. 
The works at the Minster were not pushed 
with rapidity. Many years passed over with 
only seven masons engaged in the works. 
W hen the screen was finished, the same masons 
proceeded to build Belfrey Church. Ue ob- 
served, that great care had been always taken 
to keep the fabric account in a wholesome 
state; he had referred to the ancient settle- 
ments, and found that something was always 
kept in hand. The church owed much to the 
great liberality of her archbishops and clergy, 
who had been most zealous in all ages for the 
maintenance of the fabric. The building of 
the great tower was begun in 1292, and was 
completed by Thoresby. He gave the finishing 
stroke to the nave, and then came the decree 
that the choir was too insignificant. On the 
29th of July, 1361, the building of a new choir 
was determined on, and in a few days after, on 
the Ist of August, the first stone was laid. 
The erection of the 8.W. bell-tower was be- 
gun in 1445, Jobn de Birmingham being trea- 
surer at that time. This tower was finished 
in 1455, when the bells were removed into it, 
from the great tower, where they were for- 
merly hung. The N.W. tower was completed 
in 1472. 

Professor W illis briefly defended the opinions 
to which Mr. Brown bad taken exception. 


EARLY HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 


The following is an abstract of a communi- 
cation by Mr. Westmacott, which was read by 
Mr.C. Newton, one of the bon. secs. Theauthor, 
in the commencement of the paper observed, it 
had appeared to him in his examination of 
what was termed medigval sculpture, to be 
worthy of remark that, while Christian eccle- 
siastical architecture made regular progress 
from the earliest character to its consummation 
in the so-called perpendicular style, sculpture 
did not advance part passu ; but, though as full 
of promise as the art whose handmaid she was 
bound at first to be, this art almost suddenly 
ceased to take its place in the course of im- 
provement. If his view were correct, it might 
not be uninteresting, nor altogether unprofit- 
able, to endeavour to discover the causes why 
an art so peculiarly capable of development as 
sculpture, should thus have a 6 short in its 
natural progress, and relinquished the high 
mission to which it might truly be said to have 
been called. An acquaintance with Greek sculp- 
ture mounted up to that indefinite period called 
by scholars and antiquarians the “archaic” 
ages. The first signs of improvement in 
sculpture, istinibnek by oral artistieal taste 
and feeling, and perfected by technical know- 
ledge, dated at from 600 to 500 s.c. After 
the failure of the Persian invasion of Greece 
under Xerxes, when enormous wealth fell, as 
spoil, into the hands of the Greeks, a new era 
in art arose in that favoured land. It was de- 
termined to restore with unprecedented splen- 
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dour the temples which had been destroyed by 
the Persians, and the riches they had left be- 
hind them placed the most ample means at the 
disposal of the rulers of Athens. Sculpture 
was influenced by the new impulse which ar- 
chiteeture then received. In the centuries be- 
fore Agelodas, Myron, and Phidias, sculpture 
attempted little beyond representing, in the 
simplest way, sacred onages, or subjects 
illastrative of natural history. But a new light 
now burst upon the artists’ world. Beauty in 
its soblimest and most seductive forms came to 
be considered a property of art, and essential 
to it: and the stimulus afforded by the political 
events alluded to was attended by a new feature 
in the practice of seulptare. It was to be borne 
in mind that much of the sculpture required 
was for the decoration of the temples; and | 
whilst so employed it maintained its peculiar 
character of excellence. That this was the 
most zealously guarded, even after the great 
improvements in form effected by Phidias and | 
others, appeared in the history of Phidias him- | 
self. Every subsequent deviation from the 
strictness with which the art was to be practised, 
as an accessory to religion, seemed to bave led 
to its loca of high character ; and perhaps it was 
not going too far to say that the decline of the 
grand style in sculpture might have been 
owing, in a measure, to the appeal made to 
the senses by Praxiteles and his followers. 
The introduction of seulpture in the earlier 
ages of Christianity was owing almost, if not 
entirely, to the same causes as its birth in the 
ancient world. At first it was used as a kind 
of record or representation of events and per- 
sonages connected with sacred history. In 
the next stage, medieval art began to interest 
the more as it advanced towards beauty. The 
development of beautiful forms with the 
Greeks was in the spirit of the uge and their 
religion ; but it was in the manner of carrying 
it out that was seen the distinction between 
the character and habits of the two periods 
and different races. After noticing the cha- 
racteristics of these periods, the author stated 
that the chief cause of the failure of ecclesias- 
tical and modern sculpture was attributable to 
the very circumstances that might have as- 
sisted in advancing modern art, viz., the taste, 
among the superior classes of Italy, for every- 
thing connected with Grecian associations. 
The canon of excellence in art was some un- 
covered statue of antiquity ; and, if perchance 
any sacred subject was illustrated, it was re- 
quired to be done according to some approved 
remnant of heathen imagery. Thus was the 
art that was advancing, and would have ad- 
vanced, thrust recklessly aside. It no longer 
was identified with the age, with the people 
nor with their religion. The charm which’ 
had given it life, and which alone could give 
life to art, was dispelled just at the moment 
when there appeared every probability that a 
great and grand step of original (Christian) 
sculpture would be developed and matured. 
The genius of Michael Angelo bimself was 
trammelled and enchained by this unfortunate 
mixture of the ancient and modern; and the 
artist of the most mighty ability of any age 
had left works stamped indeed with the seal 
of the powers of invention, imagination, and 
technical knowledge, but too often disfigured 
by mannerism, the result of this attempted 
combination. From that time no school of 
fine sculpture had been seen; occasionally 
successful, nay, most admirable imitations of 
the statues of the ancients had appeared ; but 
no enduring system had been, or could be, 
founded upon such false premises as attempt- 
ing to produce Greek results without Greek 
associations, 





CLIFFORD’S TOWER, YORK. 


The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne read a paper on 
Clifford’s Tower. This ancient military build- 
ing (which is now surrounded by the walls of 
York Castle) is built of magnesian limestone, 
the masonry being rather larger than the Nor- 
man ashlar. In form it is perfectly in geome- 
trical eng and its width each way is 
about fifty feet. The mound on which it stands 
is anterior to William the Conqueror, and the 
date of the tower he believed to be about 1220. 
The entrance is of later erection ; and the arms 
which surround the door and the jambs of the 
doorway are still more recent. The name of 
Clifford was not in connection with the town 





till the time of Charles I]. Mr. Hartshorne 


described it as a valuable example of a military 
building. 
STOW CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


A short description of this church was read 
by Sir Charles Anderson, Bart. The nave is 
of early Norman character, and the tower 
arches of the same style remain, with the per- 
pendicular arches of the present tower inter- 
sticed within them ; a part of the transepts be- 
longs to a still earlier structure, which has 
evidently been destroyed by fire. Sir Charles 
Anderson considered the tower arches to be 
those of the tower built to receive the bells 
reported to have been given by Archbisho 
Putta in 1023, and the transepts to the eb 
burnt by the Danes a few years previous to that 
time. it is recorded that Remigius, Bishog of 
Lincoln, rebuilt the church, but Sir Charles 
considers this only a partial work, and that 
parts of the older stractures still remain. 

The Marquis of Northampton remarked that 
he had never heard better evidence that a part 
of the church is Saxon; and the Institate was 
much indebted to Sir Chas. Anderson for 
adding another good example to the test, per- 
haps the best, sustained by historical evidence 
combined with architectural character, of any 
that had been brought forward. 

Professor Willis observed that he was most 
anxious to do away with the impression, that 
because in our cathedrals and larger collegiate 
churches the Norman builders had destroyed 
every vestige of the Saxon work where they 
rebuilt the churches, therefore no Saxon build- 
ings exist, On the contrary, he considered it 
extremely probable, and almost certain, that 
in our remote country parishes where no funds 
were forthcoming for building new churches, 
considerable parts of the original ones still 
exist. He pointed out the characteristic 
marks, such as long and short work, and other 
features by which such buildings may be dis- 
tinguished. 











THE WINDOW IN ST. JAMES’S CHURCH. 





Sir,—As you published in your last number 
a letter addressed to you from Mr. Warrington, 
one of the artists invited by the committee last 
year to send in a design for the stained and 
eyed, window at St. James’s Charch, 
, as the honorary secretary to that committee, 
cannot refrain from troubling you with a few 
remarks, with the view of removing the un- 
favourable impression which such assertions 
as are therein contained, if not refuted and 
contradicted, may make in the minds of your- 
self and the readers of your excellent journal ; 
they tend to throw an undeserved slur on the 
conduct of fifty noblemen and gentlemen, utterly 
incapable of acting as a body in the way de- 
scribed by Mr. Warrington, and whose only and 
most anxious desire was by their liberality and 
gratuitous services to effect the object for which 
they were appointed with strict integrity, to 
obtain a design worthy of the church, and to 
select from those submitted to them the one 
which in their judgment they considered the 
most appropriate, and prove the most satis- 
factory to the general body of the subscribers. 

If, anfortunately, individuals of the general 
body, by any mistaken zeal to obtain that ob- 
ject, induced any one of the artists to adopt 
for his design a subject which was altimately 
rejected, no one can regret it more than my- 
self; but I most positively affirm, on behalf of 
the committee as a body, that the competition 
was most fairly and honourably conducted. 

The cireular written to the artists who were 
invited to compete, did not set forth that the 
window was to be wholly pictorial, it only 
stipulated that it was “ to be designed in keep- 
ing with the interior, which is considered one 
of the finest specimens of Sir Chri 
Wren’s abilities.” The several artists, there- 
fore, were at perfect liberty to adopt any sub- 
ject or character for their design, so long as 
that principle was adhered to. 

Five designs were sent in to the committee, 
and the competitors who chose to attend the 
meeting had the opportunity of doing so, to 
explain or make any statement which they 
wight wish relative to the character or subj 
which they had individually adopted ; i 
several designs were carefully investigated ; 
their merits discussed; and it was the general 

inion at a large meeting of the committee, 
that the mosaic style and character adopted ip 





has stated, decided “ upon a de- 
sign which they were evidently shamed out of, 
and induced an open violation of their own 
specified conditions ;” or “ that it was a direct 
breach of integrity in a mis-called competition 
in the selection of a design which could by no 
possibility be adopted.” I must assert, in 
justice to the artist, that the design in ail its 
essential parts has been carried out, and with 
much credit to himself. 

Mr. Warrington further intimates, that the 
committee have made statements through the 
press: this I deny; whatever may have been 
said on the subject by way of criticiem, has 
entirely originated with themselves. 

Thus far I have considered it my daty as 
honorary secretary to the committee, and with- 
out consulting them on the subject, to defend 
them in their proceedings, which I again aver, 
in my opinion, were honourable and straight- 
forward. Whether their decision has dis- 
played “ negative wisdom ”’ or no, is another 
question, and in my mind a difficult one to de- 
cide. The work as executed has been much 
admired, and been pronounced to possess can- 
siderable merit, with which opinion I most 
certainly concur, although I mast confess I 
should prefer a pictorial production of “an 
Angelo, a Raffaelle, or a Rabens.” Bat, 
unfortunately for us, talents such as they 

sed are — or ever met with ; the soul 
and feeling intreduced into their pictures b 
their hitherto inimitable touch, are too olen 
lost in a copy—which is only a copy after all. 
If first-rate talent be not employed in a picture, 
whether it be on glass or canvas, it y 
raises a feeling of regret at the labour in vain. 
It therefore becomes a serious matter for con- 
sideration whether, in so large a work, a 
of one of their pictures or an original of talent 
inferior to theirs—taking into account the dis- 


agreeable effects always cmp the june- 
thea of the glass and the ines of the poe nace 
necessary to support the window,—would have 
been the more appropriate style to adopt. Wiser 
heads than mine, on this oceasion, said nay, 
therefore I felt bound to suecumb; bat I 
stillam most decidedly anxious that the artista 
in glass painting may eventually so improve 
in the art, as to overcome all the difficulties 
they have at present to contend with, and I 
do most sincerely hope, that more charitable 
feelings may be exhibited for the fature, from 
your correspondent towards any one who ma 
hereafter be his fellow competitor; for althoag 
I had no personal knowledge of Mr, W ailes ov 
Mr. Warrington prior to this work being exe~ 
cated, I think it right to bear testimony to the 
gentlemanly hehaviour of the former, and ab- 
though, as I before stated, I am still inclined 
to the truly pictorial, I am quite persuaded 
that such wholesale and unmerited ex i 
of condemnation of a fellow artist’s work, will 
neither do good to the cause or add weight 
to the ts of the latter, or gain for him 
the opision of the multitude, without 
which a professional man generally sinks into 
insignificance. I shall now leave this matter 
in the bands of Mr. Wailes, if he think well to 
notice Mr.Warrington’s letter, and trust to my 
reputation for you (and your readers, if you 
will kindly allow it space in your journal) be- 
lieving my statement. Apologiaing to you, Sir, 
for thus intruding on your time, 
I am, Sir, &e. Cuaaces Maruew. 
14, Argyll-street, July 28th, 1846. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—o_—. 
Pagemivm ror tax Preservation’ or 


Monuments.—Onthe ion of the French 
Committee of Rn gg eid the 
Minister of the Interior has caused a medal to 
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THE BUILDER. _ 
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LESLIE’S PATENT FOR VENTILATION 
AND ECONOMY OF FUEL. 


OFFICIAL REFEREES’ AWARD. 


Me. Lustie having constructed a fire-place 
and chimney in his manufactory in aceordance 
with his a the district-surveyor of St. 
George's, Hanover-square, filed an information 
agains: him as follows :— 

“ That the said John Leslie, in building the 
said chimney and flue, has done certain mat- 
ters or things con to the provisions of the 
Act, namely, the breast of the said chimney, 
and the front of the flue in the said chimney, 
not being built at the least 4 inches in thick- 
ness, of sound bricks properly bonded, and the 
joints of the works filled in with good mortar 
or cement.” 

The award sets forth, that at the hearing Mr. 
Leslie “ stated that his object was to try an ex- 
periment for the purpose of introducing a 
newly invented mode of ventilation by means 
of a vertical perforation in the fire flues, such 
flues being of less width than the minimum 
dimension permitted by the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, that is to say, of less than 84 
inches in one direction.” 

And the decision was, “ that the matter al- 
leged by the district-surveyor is contrary to 
the Act, and farther that the formation of the 
flue less than 8} inches in any direction is 
contrary to the said Act, but inasmuch as the 
object of the work is to make an experiment, 
the official referees will make no direction 
thereon for a period of three months from the 
date hereof.” 

In connection with the above, we are called 
on to publish the following letter, addressed to 
the official referees under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act :— 

Offices for Mr. Leslie’s patents, 
59, Conduit-street, 24th July, 1846. 

GentLemen,—On receipt of your letter of 
the 22nd instant, yesterday, I caused the de- 
mand on me of 1d. 3s. 2d. to be paid to obtain 
your award; and having carefully perused the 
same, I formally protest against it; because 
there are most important errors of omission 
and commission in the document, whereby the 
real facts of the case are not to be found in it. 

When this award is published it will appear 
on the face of it, to every reader, that I have 
surreptitiously committed an offence against 

the Metropolitan Buildings Act, which the 
vigilance of Mr. Foxhall, the district surveyor, 
had discovered: that he gave me notice of the 
irregularity on the 14th instant: that on the 
16th he found I had not amended the irregular 
works; whereupon under the 14th section he 
laid an “ information” against me; on the 
hearing by yourselves of which “ information,” 
I am in the award represented to have stated, 
that the “works therein referred to bad not 
been altered or amended, but stated that his 
object was to try an experiment, for the pur- 
pose of introducing a newly invented mode of 
ventilation, by means of a vertical perforation 
in the fire-flues, such flues being of less width } 
than the minimum dimension permitted by the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act; that is to say, of 
less than 8} inches in one direction.” 

The experiments under my patent for eco- 
nomy of fuel and ventilation have been tried 
long since, and with the most perfect success, 
The true cause of the erection of my patent 
apparatus in my own manufactory is not to be 
found in the award, but is as follows :— 

In my written application to you, dated the 
25th ult., to rehear my case for a modification of 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act, pursuant to 
the 11th section of that Act, and to enable you 
to have ocular demonstration of the patent 
prior to your reporting on my application (as 
you are compelled to do by the statute) to the 
Commissioners of Woods, &c., I ventured “ to 
suggest that you should allow me to carry out 
my own patent, in my own manufactory, under 

your own inspection.” 

The award I protest against omits al] mention 
of that important fact, and also of the official 
answer to my application, dated the 26th of 
June, which informed me that upon pay- 
ment of the fees therein stated, “the official 
referees will inspect the ises on Wednes- 


ay next, the Ist of July, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 

The award I protest against omits to men- 
tion, that, I having paid the fees demanded, 
you, the three official referees, Messrs, Hos- 
king, Shaw, and Poynter, did, on the Ist of 





— 


July, inspect my manufactory, did examine 
the plans for the proposed apparatus under 
my patent; did suggest that should be 
9 inches of brickwork at the back of the fire; 
saw and examined the pre iron-work to 
be built in with the solid brickwork, for the 
ventilating process; and after a very careful 
and attentive examination, authorised me to 
erect the apparatus at once, and which was 
accordingly commenced the next morning. 

You will bear in mind, also, that at that 
interview I asked your permission to put in 
my patent apparatus for economy of fuel and 
ventilation, in my front offices, but your reply 
was “not at present.” 

The award I protest against further omits 
to mention the official letter from the registrar, 
in the name of the official referees and himself, 
of the 9th instant, requesting my attendance 
at the office of Metropolitan Buildings, on the 
15th instant; and I beg your particular atten- 
tion to why I was required to attend,—on “ the 
introduction in the metropolis of your patent 
for economy of fuel and ventilation.” I at- 
tended, but soon discovered that the object for 
which I was specially requested to attend was 
to form no part of the proceedings at the in- 
terview ; the real matter was to prepare the 
way for instructions to Mr. Foxhall, the district 
surveyor, to lay an information against me, 
resulting in the award I now protest against, 
for the reasons already stated. 

I beg to remind you that I have paid, or am 
liable to pay, since my application under the 
11th section of the statute on the 25th of Jane, 
four distinct sets of fees under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, the total of which, I have every 
reason to believe, will exceed the entire cost of 
the erection of the apparatus and chimney. 

What does my patent propose to effect? a 
saving in the metropolis of one-half of the 
coals used, or rather wasted, occasioning a 
money saving to the inhabitants of fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds a year,—an annihila- 
tion of more than one-half of the smoke nuis- 
ance in the metropolis; and with these 
enormous reductions of expense and nuisance, 
to enable every room even of the poorest in- 
habitant, to be well ventilated at all times, 
without violent currents dangerous to the in- 
mates, 

I wish to clear myself from doing any thing 
rin fig BS I always go straight at my 
object ; and I feel bound honestly to express 
my opinion, that you, the official referees, were 
in the right course according to the statute ; 
but from what I have witnessed, I believe you 
have been diverted from the right into a wrong 
course by Pissed “ legal adviser,”’ particularly as 
to the “information” (under the circumstances) 
and the award thereon. 

I shall send a copy of this communication 
to Tue Buitper, with a request that if, as is 
usual, that journal publishes the award, the 
Editor will also publish these observations.— 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, oHN LESLIE, 





———— 


ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 





Mr. Evrror,—I believe the only way tocall 
attention to an error, and to have it remedied, 
is by addressing the editor of a public journal, 
as the subject then becomes known, and com- 
mands public interest. 

I lately visited the town of Rochester for 
the purpose of viewing the cathedral, &c., and 
regret to say, that although much has been ex- 
pended in its repair, and that not in all cases 
judiciously, one great feature has been omitted 
or neglected, but perhaps happily till the pre- 
sent period, when a better taste and knowledge 
begin to prevail as regards ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture. I allude to the beautiful Norman 
doorway at the west end, which is gradually 
perishing, and in the course of a few years 
the ornamental work will be so completely ob- 
literated as to render it difficult to restore it to 
its — beauty. The expense of accom- 
plisbing this work out of the funds of the ea- 
thedral would be so trifling, and at the same 
time praiseworthy, that it is hoped a hint 
may be found useful. If the nt window 
was removed, and the original architecture 
restored (no very difficult task, as you Bat 
tually trace the former arches, which have 
been destroyed to substitute this abortion), ad- 
ditional praise would be due to the heads of 
the cathedral,—I am, Mr. Editor, 

16th July, 1846. A Susscriper. 





RIGA AND DUTCH WAINSCOT FOR 
BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Taar description of oak which is known in 
Eagtens under the denomination of wainscot, 
sold as such in the trade (and which 
appellation is derived from the German words 
wagen schoosz), is a kind of wood originally 
employed in the construction of the bottoms 
for waggons ; hence the term, wagen-schoosz, 
or waggon-seat. 

This wood is cut out of oak trees reared in 
the forests of Volhynia, where those are se- 
lected for felling that have a diameter of from 
28 to 30 inches; aod for this purpose such 
trees are selected that are tough in the context, 
and can furnish logs of from 14 to 15, or at 
least of 7 feet of clean timber, free from 
branches, and are then set apart for the 
better purposes in which oak is employed in 
building, whilst the shorter ends are cut up 
into staves, 

The trees that are selected supply soft 
wood, straight in the grain, and easily to 
be worked, The logs of the lengths just 
stated are split in the middle, and often 
freed of the pith, so that supposing a tree to 
be quite sound, its section will represent about 
asemi-circle; but if the centre should happen 
not to be sound, and it should be necessary to 
cut a plank or so away, the remainder would 
assume a semi-elliptical form. Of this two 

has slabs are then cutaway 

Pee oy (as marked AA), and 

; the part represented 

de | 8 I by f° after having 
been transported upon 
sledges from the forest to the port of 
embarkation, is then shipped at Riga for 
the ports of England or elsewhere, and 
is known as crown English wainscot and 
crown Dutch wainse ot, and second quality. 
This wood is subsequently sawn into planks 
and boards, and exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere during three years, at the end of 
which time it is considered to be adapted for use. 

The wood that is used for staves comes from 
the same trees, and, as already observed, 
cat out of only shorter and weaker logs; 
and with this difference, that whilst the 
boards cut out of the wainscot logs have a 
width extending from the flat side to the cir- 
cumference, that of the staves is only equal to 
the space extending from the broader flat side 
to a line parallel to it, produced by the previous 

: cutting away of the 
Lo em part of the log repre- 
/ i sented by the letters 

‘A || | | | 1e¢\ ABC, in the annexed 

~~~" diagram ; the shorter 
perpendicular lines indicating the staves, which 
are of the width of six or seven inches. 

Besides the Riga wainscot already men- 
tioned, and which is denominated crown Dutch 
log, some other is imported from Holland ; and 
this description is rare, and much esteemed. 

Holland had carried on a very extensive 
trade in all kinds of European wood, both in 
and export, extending their exports even as 
far as the West Indies. Towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, Cornelis Corneliszoon, 
of Rutgeest, invented the saw-mills in Holland. 
The first of these mills was erected by the in- 
venter at Zoandam, and with two blades, and 
these miils were very soon introduced into 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, and Dordt- 
recht, and rapidly increased in number. Wind 
was in most cases the motive power employed, 
and they were constructed upon two known 
systems. By the first the whole mill is 
movable upon an axis towards the base, by 
the second the cap only moves upon an axis 
placed just below it and upon the top. 

The transport of wood into Holland is made 
on the Rhine, brought in small floats along the 
Main, Moselle, and the Soar, as far as Ander- 
nach, near Bingen, on the Rhine, in which they 
unite. These small floats are then united into 
a larger raft, often from 700 to 1,000 feet in 
length, and from 40 to 90 feet in width, built so 
as to adapt them to the navigation of that river, 
and divided into three compartments, the cen- 
tral division being by mach the longest of the 
three, whilst the leading and closing divisions 
may be considered as the van and rear; and 
they are propelled by oars similar to galleys. 
The timber is built up into three compartments, 
on logs and fir- planks; and the oak timber onthe 
top, pulling along behind the raft alarge number 
of masts, secured to it by chains and ropes. 
Several temporary dwellings are erected on 
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these rafts, for the accommodation of the 
master and his crew, which consists sometimes 
of from two to five hundred persons, some of 
these erections being used as kitchens, others 
as store-rooms, &c. The value of one of these 
rafts amounts often to half a million of florins 
na forty to fifty thousand pounds sterling). 

Vitbin late years, this branch of trade has 
been considerably reduced, and the importa- 
tion of wood is now almost exclusively con- 
fined to the quantity required for home con- 
sumption, 

Dutch wainscoat has preserved, even in 
England, its reputation for fineness and good 
figure of oak. About ten years since, Messrs. 
Armstrong and Smith were charged with sup- 
prying some flooring and ornamental work for 

‘indsor Castle; and they were on that occa- 
sion obliged to proceed to Holland, to select 
some there, not having been able to meet with 
any in the whole stock in London, of Riga 
wainscot, that would give satisfaction. 

Since that time, small quantities only of 
Duteh wainscot have from time to time been | 
imported into England, and it was only in the | 
last year that ten or twelve cargoes, consisting | 
of planks and deals, were imported direct ! 
from Holland, the first of which consisted of 
very good wood, and fetched good prices, 
whilst the others, that were of a secondary 
quality, were sold cheap. Since then two car- 
goes of Dutch wainscot of the first quality have 
been lately imported from Holland in logs, and 
remain still in the docks, the owner refusing to 
sell them at reduced prices, and the buyers enter- 
taining some prejudices against it, pretending 
that they would lose too much by the measure- 
ment; for as the logs are of the form of half 
ellipses, and the eustom authorities have 
measured them in strict conformity with the 
regulations, there is some truth in these pre- 
tensions; but as the price is nearly twenty- 
five per cent. lower than that of Riga wains- 
coat, and as the slabs have a value likewise, 
the loss in measurement is made up very ad- 
vantageously by the difference in price, inde- 
pendently of the superiority in quality; and as 
the Dutch wainscoat has laid nearly from nine 
to twelve months in the water, it requires not 
half the time for seasoning conical by Riga 
wainscoat, for which reasons it may be said to 
offer advantages to builders and timber mer- 
chants. 

Tt is almost superfluous to observe, that both 
Dutch and Riga wainscot is employed in the 
construction of the internal part of buildings ; 
and we may consider for this purpose the Riga 
wainscot as possessing greater strength, and 
the Dutch as being more figured, and easier 
under the tools. 

It is at the same time to be greatly re- 
gretted, that in the majority of buildings of 
recent erection, both in London and in the 
country, scarcely any attention is paid to their 
strength and duration. Whilst our forefathers 
were studious to raise stractures that were to 
defy the ravages of time itself, their posterity 
seem bent upon building dwellings that should 
scarcely survive themselves: and if this were 
really their ubject, they could not have resorted 
to better means to effect this end, than the em- 
ployment of wood which the dry-rot so soon 
destroys, as is proved to be the case by daily 
observation and experience. Breinitz. 
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Tue atteced Sinkine op Westminster 
Briper.—On inquiry we are informed, that 
the only foundation for the recent rumour is 
the fact, that, during the last two years, since 
the former sinking of six to seven inches, when 
the piles were withdrawn, the centre of the 
bridge has sunk, by degrees, two or three 
inches more, but that no recent or sudden 
change has been observed. The jointings pre- 
sent no trace of any such occurrence. The 
committee, however, are said to have unani- 
mously resolved to pull down the whole struc- 
ture. 

Leases 1n Ineranp.—The bill of the late 
Government to facilitate and encourage the 
granting of certain leases for terms of years 
in Ireland, is passing through the House. 
Mr. Hume has given notice of a motion 
that its provisions should be extended to Eng- 
land. It is proposed by the bill that leases for 
terms not exceeding thirty-one years, nor less 
than fourteen, reserving a rent not exceeding 
507. a year, may be made according to the form 
in the schedule, and that the stamp daty should 





only be 2s. 6d. 





. THE BUILDER. 
LEGALIZATION OF ART-UNIONS. 
We are glad to be able to state that Mr. 
W yse’s Bill was re-committed on Wednesday 
la=t by ¢ majority of fifty to eighteen, after a 
long debate, and was read a third time on 
Thursday. In the course of the debate great 
ignorance was shewn by honourable members, 
who ought to be better informed, as to the 
scope and intention of these associations. Mr. 
M. Milnes, Mr. Ewart, and Sir George Grey, 
ably supported the mover of the Bill. The 
amended provisions of the Bill, under which 

protection is granted, are as follows :— 


Provided always, “that a royal charter or 
charters shall have been first obtained for the 


incorporation of any such association, or, pro- | 


vided that the deed of partnership or other 
instrument or instruments constituting such 
association, and the rules and regulations 
relating to the proceedings of such associa- 
tion for such purposes as aforesaid shall have 


first been submitted to the consideration, | 


and be approved of, by a committee of her 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, and 
a copy thereof deposited with such committee ; 
and that it shall be expressed in every sach 
charter, deed, or instrument, that it shall be 
lawfal for any committee of her Majesty’s 
Privy Couneil, to whom the consideration of 
Art-Unions shall be referred by her Majesty, 
whenever it shall appear to them that any such 
association is perverted from the purposes of 
this Act, to certify the fact to her Majesty ; 
and thereupon it shall be lawfal for her Ma. 
jesty to revoke or annul the charter, deed, or 
instrument, under which the association so of- 
fending shall have been constituted ; and nothing 
in this Aet contained sha!l be deemed to apply 
to any association whose charter, deed of part- 
nership, or other instrument constituting the 
same, shall have been sorevoked or annulled.” 

The committee of the London Art-Union 
deserve the thanks of all-lovers of art and 
friends of national education, for the energy 
with which they have prosecuted the measure. 


———————— 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

A connesponpent (“Archi”), in reviewing 
the evidence of parties under examination, as to 
the late accident on the Eastern Counties line of 
railway, thas comments upon the facts of this 
unfortanate case :—As for the evidence itself, 
it need not now be here gone over. 

Is it not monstrous, in perusing the evidence 
of the higher officials, says our Setreepoudent, 
to observe with what contempt they treat even 
the rules oe have laid - pbs 4 

uidance? They appear to have as | a 
Genet for ro ng for the lives of their 
fellow béings. They knew it to be their duty 
to supply the engine drivers and stokers 
with books of regulation, one to ascertain oe 
they kept these books in their possession ; | 
they did not know whether agy such ies 
tions were ever given to these men, th 
they probably knew very well that they worked 
the engines without the slightest reference to 
them. Oar correspondent, therefore, considers 
these parties to be the traly and 
guilty ones; and thinks that they ought to 
have been taken into custody as well as their 
inferiors. He directs attention to the faet, 
that the more immediate cause of the accident 
evidently arose from the neglect of these 
very regulations; inasmuch as a smith in 
the company's service admits, thet he and 
two other men, besides the only proper 
officers, were on the @ngine, and, in all 
probability, engaged in conversation with 
those in charge of it, and whose attention 
being thus withdrawn from their daty, ¥ 4 
vented them from observing the it 
was too late: and thus does our correspondent 
endeavour to fix the responsibility and guilt 
upon the proper parties. Moreover, had Clare 
known the rales, he would be found to bave 
disobeyed more than one of them—firstly, in 
travelling beyond the regulated speed; se- 
condly, in not looking oat for the signals; 
and thirdly, in not sounding the whistle on ap- 
proaching the station. The engine driver, in 
the present instance, appears to be blind of an 
eye’ Should an office such as this, to the fal- 
filment of which, above all others, it is reqai- 
site that a man should “ have all his eyes about 
him,” be consigned to any one labouring ander 
such a defect ? 

By way of prevention and improvement, oar 
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\ at the west end, three seats in depth. T 


correspondent suggests various measures 
amongst which we have space for allusion & 
only the following, namely, that both the 
engine drivers (who cogneg be engineers, and 
at least twenty-five years of age) and the 
stokers—though both of them, of course, chosen 
out of steady, sober men—ought always to he 
inspected by a pore officer ious to start- 
ing ;—that each engine shoald have, to run be- 
fore it, a carriage, or frame-work with wheels, 


| and horizontal springs, bat without a body, sp 


as to receive and break the force of any acei- 
dental concussion ;—and that a similar guard 
should be a po behind each tender, and be- 
hind the last carriage of each train. He alep 
suggests the formation of “ protecting rails,” 
about a quarter of a mile in length, at each 
station, both for the up trains and the down, 
in order to prevent one train from ruaning into 
the rear of another. 











ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, ST. JOHN’S 
VOOD. 

Tae new church of All Saints, built ander 
the able direction of Mr. Thomas Little, and 
recently consecrated, stands nearly opposite 
to the Eyre Arms Tavern, on ground given 
by Colonel Eyre. It is solenedk in the per- 
pendicular style of Gothic architecture,—the 
style of the fifteenth century,—and is con+ 
structed externally of Kentish rag, with Bath 
stone dressings. The prolongation of the 
nave, which is thirty feet in width, forms @ 
chancel about twenty feet in depth. The 
length of the nave and chancel is ninety-eight 
feet, and the breadth of the church, incladi 
the aisles, is sixty-one feet. A tower is de 
signed, to be placed at the north-west angle, 
consisting of three stories, the upper sto 
lighted on each side by traceried couplets; thb 
battlements of the tower are perforated with 

uatrefoil panels, flanked by pinnacies risin 
rom clustered buttresses. Above the cms 
spire is intended to be placed, the whole height 
of which will be 120 feet from the ground. 
Our engraving shews the building as it will 
appear when finished, but only the lower 
story of the tower is at present executed. This 
story gives access, by a stone staircase, to the 
gallery, and a similar staircase is placed in a 
vestibule on the south side. 

Below the four-light perpendicular window 
in the west end of the nave, a small doorway 
has been formed for the use of the soldiers 
from the neighbouring barracks; this is not 
shewn in the engraving. 

This end of the church is flanked by double 
buttresses of three setoffs, or water-tabies, ter- 
thinated by detached crocketted pinnacles. 
The north aisle is concealed by the tower be- 
foré-mentioned, and the termination of the 
south aisle recedes from the west front, pre- 
senting a single light transomed window. 

@ north and south sides of the charch are 
similar to ¢ach other, and are each divided 
id s.r by flanched but- 
tresses. Between each buttress are two tran- 
somed windows of two lights each, with tra- 


ry work in the heads. : 
e bd 3 with the west 


. eel end corre 
end, but the chencel window is larger in di- 
mensions, containing five lights, subdivided 
by a transom into ten compartments, with 
perpendicular tracery in the head. The vestry 
is at the er angle. 

The interior of the church presents a spa- 
sienes igvlagh eee’ clander ee cia a 
are it rt iers, with at- 
tached shame The arches ten ve a height 
of twenty-eight feet, and have « span of 
twenty feet. This width affords an almost 
uninterrup view from all parts of the 
church, bat on the other hand, is not advan- 
tageous in effect. The piers are ali executed in 
Caen stone. 

The roof is an open-timbered roof of @ 
steep pitch, springing from bracketed corbeis, 
and rising to a height of fifty-five feet from the 
paving. The tie-beam is twelve feet by six 
inches; purlins, nine inches by six inches; 
rafvers, four by three; the ae ae 
nine inebes by four and a half. span is 
thirty feet, and the rise nineteen feet. 

The roof of the sisles is also open, the 
curved priovipals of which spring from 
corbels, The woodwork of the roofs 
stained to shew the natural grain of 
wood, Galleries extend over the aisles, 
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SAINTS’ CHURCH, ST. JOHN’S WOOD.—(NortH-wesr View.) 


MR. THOMAS LITTLE, Ascuirscr. 
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seats in the nave and body of the church are 
inclosed, but being low in beight, present the 


appearance of open seats. The whole of the | 


seat framing is stained with asphaltam and 
varnished. 

The chancel window is filled with stained 
giass, executed by Mr. Fairs, of Mortimer- 


lis also filled with stained glass. 

| The communion railing, table, tablets, 
| pulpit, and reading desk, are of oak. The 
| communion railing, which is a scroll panel 
| of Gothic tracery, the table, and the altar 


| sereen, were executed by Pratt’s patent ma- 


street. The head contains figures and foliage, | chinery. The pulpit is a hexagon, standing 
and the ten lights of the window emblematic | on a single buttressed stem. The sides of the 


devices of the Evangelists and the eucharistic | pulpit are panelled, and each panel filled in | 





| service. The upper part of the west window | with the linen pattern decoration, carved by 


| hand. 


The church was built by Messrs. Burton 
and Sons, and the whole cost, inclading the 
fittings and inclosure walls, was about 7,000/. 
Tt will seat 1,300 persons. 

The building is creditable alike to the taste 
of the architect and the munificence of a 
reverend gentleman, by whom the funds for 


its erection were chiefly provided. 
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Fig. 2.—THE COTTAGE KITCHEN. 


Fig. 1.——BASEMENT PLAN OF A LONDON HOUSE. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF KITCHENS AND 
COOKING APPARATUS.* 


Arcuirecture haslately been recommended 
by several writers, as a fit and agreeable study 
for ladies. Our own pages have more than 
once borne witness to the abilities of fair cor- 
respondents. We may therefore assume, that 
our readers are not wholly comprised by 
one sex, and as Mr. Soyer has addressed 
many of his remarks to the ladies, we shall 
poo not be wrong in concluding, that they 
nsome degree direet the duties of the kitchen. 
Many of our professional readers will, we are 
sure, recollect, as we do, how often they have 
been indebted for valuable hints in the ar- 
rangement of @ house to those, who must often 
be more familiar with the ends desired than 
the master of the future mansion. To our fair 
readers, therefore, we appeal as to the truth of 
our remarks on the great importance of atten- 
tion to the apparatus of the kitchen. Though 
a less interesting subject than many, with 
which we could fill our pages, it is even in 
an ordinary house, a matter second to none in 
importance. It is this consideration, added 
to that of its having been much neglected, 
which leads us to devote additional space to 
Mr. Soyer’s illustrations. 

We need go no further to prove the im- 

ortance of arrangement and contrivance, in a 
Fitchen for purposes similar to that of the Re- 
form Club: the same attention would be re- 
quired from somebody in the kitchen of a hos- 
pitable mansion, and to whom can the arrange- 
ment be confided with any chance of success, 
but the architect. It is therefore necessary, 
that he should have previously studied these 
arrangements, and their uses; so that even in 
an ordinary case, he may provide such con- 
veniences as will tend to cleanliness, comfort, 
and economy. The position of a few taps, or 
of a row of hooks, may subject him to severe 
comment on his professional skil!, and it is his 
duty to consult the interest of his employer in 
the arrangement of the kitchen fire-place, just 
as it is in the plan and execution of the fabric. 

Mr. Soyer shews that common kitchens 
could be fitted up with all the apparatus, re- 
quired for an entertainment of some preten- 
sion. By means of a little contrivance, the 
object of the ordinary kitchen could be an- 
swered quite as effectually as that of the Re- 
form Club. To explain this, he has given 
plans, one of a kitchen and larder in the 
usual basement plan of a London house, one 
which might be contrived in the back room of 
a bachelor’s chambers, and a third, such as 
might be adapted to a small cottage or 
suburban residence. In these he called 
in the aid of an architect, who has devoted 
some attention to the subject. In the plan, 
(fig. 1) the kitchen is supposed to occupy its 
usual position at the front of the house, 
the only alteration being in the position of 
the area doorway, which in most cases, not 
always, would be beneath the street door. This 
change seems to have been made in order to 
accommodate all the — of the dimensions 
which Mr. Soyer considered necessary, but 
in the majority of cases, we see no reason why 
the door could not oecupy its usual place. The 
present position would by many persons be ob- 
jected to, as it might be thought to inter- 
fere with the draught of the chimopey, and it 
seems to have been with the view of prevent- 
ing the possibility of this, that an outer door in 
the area, and a draught to the ash-pit were de- 
signed. The grate is similar to that in the 
Reform Club, described in the previous notice 
(pp- 341-342). It appears that the great ad- 
vantage of this grate is, that the smallest bird 
or the largest joint can be cooked, though there 
is only 4} inches depth of coals; a considera- 
tion this last, of some importanee. “ Another 
advantage is, that broiling can be done in a 
very superior style, by means of a double grid- 
iron, suspended from an extending bracket, 
hooked over the top bar.” The screen in 
front of the fire, with the folding-doors, 
includes closets, in which dishes can be placed 
upon the grated iron shelves, and removed by 
sliding doors at the back. The screen and 
doors completely inclose the fire, so that there 
is no inconvenience from heat in the kitchen. 

The roasting process is performed by the 
smoke-jack, by means of the spits, for which a 
tack is provided. The other conveniences will be 

explained bythe reference, and by the cuts in the 


* See page 344, ante, 





previous number. The kitchen table bas the 
drawers and shelves, arranged as in that alread 

given. The iron rails or shelves (P and R) 
are similar to some, at the back of the 
gas stoves, in a previous illustration, and are 
for similar purposes; they are made in the 
manner shewn, that they may not retain dust. 
What we may call the scullery department is 
represented in @ne corner of the kitchen. The 
pans being serubbed with sand at P, can be 
washed in warm water at VY, and afterwards 
rinsed in the cold water tub, W. In lik 

manner crockery may be washed, being set to 
drain upon the draining-board, X, or the 
plates are ranged in the rack above, Y ; the 
waste water in both cases running back into 
the tub, By very slight attention to such 
minutia, the eomfort of a family may certainly 
be greatly inereased. These tubs are quite 
sufficient without the ordinary sink. ‘To pre- 
vent smell from the drains, the waste-pipes 
should be trapped; and for that purpose Mr. 
Soyer bas arranged a new apparatus. He 
states, that he contrived it after twelve months 
of the greatest inconvenience, arising from a 
complete stoppage in many of the drains of the 
Reform Clube which not only created offen- 
sive effluvia, bat frequently caused the opening 
of the greater portion of the basement of the 
house. Since the intreduction of the bell trap 


ment, the nuisance has entirely ceased. The 
and ten in circumference. 


for the passage of the water only, and the pre- 
vention of any thing else passing down, It 
will be seen that the plug is attached to a rod, 
which is in its torn joined to a chain. By 

ulling the latter the plug is removed; and if 
it be necessary to keep it open, a link of the 
chain may be attached to a nail fastened in the 
wall. ‘he expense is trifling; and Mr. 
Soyer adds, that it has been found so effec- 
tive, that it has been adopted throughout 
the club, and in many kitchens elsewhere. 
It is shewn at @ in the sink, in one of 
the former jilustrations. The mortar at E, 
in the larder, is fixed upon a pedestal, and has 
a pestle, the long handle of which passes 
through a ring in the wall. The meat-safe, 
F, is similar to that at the Club, which 
is thus deseribed :— The doors by a simple 
contrivance open and shut as it were by them- 
selves, by means of a cord and a weight, which 
draws them, the same as a sash rolling upon 
pullies, in a groove with iron plates in it, 
through which two pins are fixed six inches 
apart; on pushing the door open the pin is 
raised underneath to stop it, and by a retro- 
grade motion of the elbow when taking a dish 
out the pin drops, and the door shuts of itself; 
it is so quickly done that there is hardly time 
for a fly to get in, besides the wires are so close 
that the impediment is complete ; in addition 
to that an excellent current of ai- .iways pre- 
vails. The meat-safe is 4 feet high, 6 feet 
wide, and 3 feet deep, with two shelves inside: 
/under it, between the bottom and the floor, is 
a shelf for jars and kitchen basins, &e.”” The 
frame hung from the ceiling in the larder of 
the Club, meat and game, which that at G 
resembles, except in dimensions, is “ suspended 
by fixed iron rods, and is 10 feet long, and 6 
wide, divided into three parts, having eight iron 
rods, one on each side of the transverse bat- 
tens, to hang up the joints, game, poultry, &e., 
by means of loose and moveable hooks tinned 
over of a particular form, very easy to remove 
from, and hook on, the frame with the joints or 
other articles upon them, by the aid of a long 
handle with a double hook, there being a hole 
in the centre of the meat hook for that purpose, 
thus avoiding pricking any unnecessary holes 
inthe meat.” As this requires no further ex- 
planation, we have preferred, as in some other 
cases, to substitute illustrations of greater im- 
ortance. The vegetuble boxes, like those 
in the Club, are made of slate, having 
sliding fronts of wood, to facilitate cleaning. 
The first row is there ]0 feet long, divided into 
eleven parts, namely, five of | foot | inch 
opening and 8 inches deep, 6 inches high in 
front, and 10 inches at the back ; the other six 
aresmaljer, The lower divisions are for large 


vegetables, and consequently of ter dimen- 
ps divided into as becsit Bee of which 
are | foot 7 inches deep, 9 inches high in front, 
and | foot 5 inches at the back, with | foot 
5 inches opening; the other two are for po- 





tatoes. “‘The whole appearance of the above 
boxes is agreeable, for you see at once all the 
various productions of the kitchen garden the 
most in season, and kept separate. There is 
something new in the plan which might easil 

be adopted. Itis remarkably clean and cool.” 

In the plan of the bachelor’s kitchen we 
notice many e¢opveniences arranged in a small 
compass; and should the desires of our house- 
less bachelor readers extend beyond the limits 
of a steak or achop, perhaps they might not 
do amiss in fitting up a room, somewhat in the 
manner suggested ; but we have space for only 
one other illustration,:and therefore devote it 
to the cottage kitchen, as more practically use- 
ful. This will be sufficiently clear from the 
plan and reference, 

Mr. Soyer’s main object appears to have 
been to shew, that the principal conveniences 
of a complete kitchen were not necessarily in- 
compatible with the smallest house. He has 





to the sinks throughout the kitchen depart- | 


bell is made of copper, and is six inches long | 
It is screwed to | 
the sink, and has several holes pierced through | 


drawn attention to the importance of the sub- 
| ject, and our professional readers may be able 
| to carry out many of the suggestions with 
| great advantage, and it is with this view that 
| we have thought fit to notice the work at so 
great length. 
EEE 


BRITISH ANTIQUITIES IN LINCOLN- 
SHIRE. 


Dr. Oriver, the indefatigable writer on 
| free-masonry, who has done much towards the 
| illustration of Lincolnshire, which at present 
| much needs attention in this respect, has just 
now published an interesting little volume on 
the monastic institutions of the county.* Dr. 
Oliver says truly, in his preface, “ The city 
of Lincoln abounds with materials of great 
interest, both monumental and documentary, 
which are suffered to remain almost unnoticed. 
Its Roman antiquities are numerous. Speci- 
mens of tesselated pavements, basements of 
pillars, and other marks of the occupancy of 
that magnificent people, are turned up wher- 
ever the soil is excavated to a moderate depth. 
Mr. Nicholson, one of the projectors of the 
Topographical Society, says, in a paper read 
before that body, that ‘ amongst the oppor- 
tunities for observation that had fallen to his 
own share, he might mention the discovery of 
very many Roman coins, together with brick 
matrices in which they were cast, on the site 
of the tread-wheel of the city jail;—the re- 
moval of a considerable portion of the east 
wall of the city next to Broadgate, when level- 
ling the sheepmarket ;—the exposure of a very 
singular work of an octagonal form, built with 
Roman bricks, when excavating for the cellars 
of the house occupied by Mr. Jackson, chemist, 
in High-street, north of the Butter-house ;— 
the discovery and destruction of extensive re- 
mains of a Roman bath, with the hypocaust 
and paving of very perfect tessere, near the 
north end of the Wesleyan chapel, next to 
Grantham lane;—and many others.’ Since 
this paper was read, two pavements have been 
found in different parts of Lincoln; and many 
remarkable antiquities were discovered amongst 
the excavations made by Messrs. Norton, when 
building their house in High-street. 

The city is surrounded by vestiges of the 
highest antiquity, in the form of stone idols 
and tumuli, which are daily disappearing be- 
fore the progress of agricultural improvements; 
and every memorial of our remote ancestors, 
the aborigines of the soil, will soon have en- 
tirely passed away, and become as though they 
had never been. A British deity on Cabourn 
wold, near Caistor, called the ‘ Stone sack,’ 
has, I believe, been removed; and the Drake 
Stone at Anwick, may not be suffered to oc- 
cupy its position much longer, although, for 
many centuries, it was regarded with devo- 
tional feelings, and esteemed a potent divinity. 
It is true, these feelings have been effaced by 
the substitution of a more perfect plan of 
salvation; bat the superstitions attached to 
them are still in being; and it is an interest- 
ing employment to trace these superstitions to 
their source ; and to mark the progress of the 
human mind from point to point, till the in- 
quiry terminates in traditions, widely differing 
from the primitive fact, but corresponding 
thereto by a figurative reference, and an in- 
dubitable connection. 

In every part of the country, similar monu- 





* An Account of the Religious Houses, formerly situated 
on the Eastern Side of the river Witham. By the Rev, 
George Oliver, D.D, Spencer, High Holborn; 1946. 
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ments exist, marking the ages that have gone 
by, and each distinctly proclaiming the h 
to which it owes its existence. The residence 
of the Britons, the Romans, the Saxons, and 
the Danes, is designated by appropriate monu- 
ments. These were followed by the baronial 
castles, and religious houses; the cathedrals 
and churches of the Normans; and the dis- 
tinctive style which characterized each parti- 
cular era, is marked in broad and indeli- 
ble lines which cannot be mistaken. These 
remarkable peculiarities appear to have been 
unaccountably overlooked, If they are seen 
it is only to be disregarded; and the student 
in antiquities moveson in the dark, enlightened 
only by painful and laborious researches, with 
searcely a ray to conduct him in his path.” 

Of this “ drake-stone,” our author gives a 
description in the appendix :— 

“Tt is a large irregular oval stone, standing 
in a field about half a mile north by west of 
the church. When I first heard of it, its 
upper surface was sunk 4 feet beneath the 
surface of the earth; and it was consequently 
invisible; but by the kindness of the rector on 
whose land it stands, it was disinterred and 
placed in its primitive situation, It occupies 
a conspicuous position ; commanding not only 
a line of beacons which run along the borders 
of the fen towards the east, but also the Aigh 
place at Dorrington, and the station at Kyme ; 
and from its vicinity to Tattershall might be 
dedicated to Teut or Mercury. The dimen- 
sions are 6 feet 8} inches long, by 4 feet 25 
inches broad, and 7 feet 2 inches high, measur- 
ing from the extreme points; and it was 
ebtected by the Druids, for its egg-like shape, 
because an egg was considered as the fountain 
of life, and an expressive emblem of the 
Creator, It was supported on a smaller stone 
so contrived as to form an aperture of suffi- 
cient capacity to admit a man on all fours. 
The upper part has been flattened by the 
chisel, and contains an irregularly shaped 
basin with lips or channels whieh extend to 
the edge of the stone. Though of vast weight, 
it has evidently been brought from a distant 
part of the country as it is of a different 
quality from the material which the neigh- 
bouring quarries produce ; and the lordship of 
Anwick is a strong clay soil without any sub- 
stratum of stone whatever. 

As the native Britons had an overweening 
attachment to these stone idols, it was the ad- 
vice of Pope Gregory to Augustine, for the 
purpose of reconciling the Pagan converts to 
the new faith, to celebrate its rites in places 
which were invested with a sacred character ; 
for the missionaries, finding it wholly imprac- 
ticable to wean them from their accustomed 
veneration for these holy places, in their 
proselyting zeal not only transformed the bards 
and Druids into Christian priests, but inscribed 
the stone idols of superior sanctity with the 
emblem of their faith, thus transferring the 
adoration to the Saviour of mankind.”* 

The river Witham was accounted a sacred 
stream, and its banks were the site of many 
edifices of Druidical origin. The larger open 
temples of the Britons were frequently removed 
to give place to a Christian ehurch,— which 
excited the unappeasable indignation of the 
people, who appear to have been shocked at 
the sacrilege. Specimens of this indignation 
may be found in the bardie writings. Thus, 
Merddin complains to Taliesin, amongst other 
things, of the profanation committed by a re- 
moval of the grey stones, for which a terrible 
retribution is threatened. (Welch Arch. vol. 
1, p- 48,) And in another poem (Ibid. p. 74), 
this retribation is explained to mean, the abso- 
lute destruction of the world; which the fana- 
tical bards expected would rag went’ Page place, 
as the punishment of such a horrible desecra- 
tion.” 

“There are instances on record where the 
temples contained two altars, one for the use 
of the Christians, and the other for the uncon- 
verted natives, who were permitted to assemble 
there, and offer their sacrifices to the Saxon 
triad Woden-Thor-F rea. 

Of the conversion of heathen temples to the 
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service of Christianity there are many in- 


stances :— 
~ * At Stanton Drew in Somersetshire, are 
the ruins ioe a boom on 3 to which sehigty 
votional ings of the people wereso 
wedded, that it became n to consecrate 
it to the services of Christianity by the erec- 
tion of a church and nunnery on its site, 
Abury Church was not only built on the found- 
ations of the ancient temple, was con- 
structed of the very stones which ec 
the sanctuary. The Droidical monument of 
Long Meg and her daughters, in Cumberland, 
was consecrated by the erection of Addingham 
Charch; as was also the Giant’s Cave on the 
river Eden ; and even the stupendous temple 
of Stonehenge had Christian honours attached 
to it, by the construction of a church near to 
its external boundary ; and the village was. 
dignified with the original appellation of the 
sacred monument. And this custom was not 
eculiar to the Druids of our own country, for 
tukeley says, that at Chartres, in France, 
where the Ganulish Druids held their chief as- 
sembly, there is now a magnificent church 
built apon the very spot where stood that most 
celebrated open temple.” 

Our author concludes that the abbeys of 
Bardney, Tupholme, Stixwold, and Kirk- 
stead, of which he gives much curious and 
erudite information (not architectural), were 
each the seat of a Druidical place of worship, 
as already referred to. 

“Tn many cases the name of chapel, as at 
Chapel Hilt on the Witham, at Dorrington, 
and Kirkby Green, each of which had its 
Chapel Hill, will indicate a site of Druidical 
origin.”* 

Relative to Kirkstead Abbey, he says :— 

“ Kirkstead, like Bardney, is a British 
name, ‘Cir, hirs, shires, churches, all took 
their appellation and form from the Celtic 
radical Air or cir, a cirele. Church or kirk 
comes from kir-rock, the circle of stones ; by 
contraction it is Kirk, and by corruption 
charch. A kirk, church, or place of worship 
in druidical times, was literally no more than 
a circle of stones.” (Hatch. Camb, vol. i. p. 
251.) The learned and ingenious Faber says, 
that ‘ circus and circulus are both derived from 
cir or cur, the sun,’ (Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 
713.” 

As bearing on this point, we may mention 
that in a letter from Mr. Charles M. Jopling 
on certain Druidical remains in Farness, com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries by 
Mr. Godwin ( Arch@ologia, Vol. xxxi. p. 448), 
a circle (formed by a bank of earth and stones) 
is described, which is still called “ The Kirk,” 
Tradition says, “it was a place where their 
forefathers worshipped.” The manor in which 
it is situated, is known as that of Kirkby. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue Poor Law Guardians of the Birming- 
ham Union propose to erect a new workhouse 
on the site of the present one, adding about 
one-fourth to the extent of the present build- 
ings, an accommodation which “ A Guardian,” 
in Aris's Birmingham Gozette, represents as 
altogether insufficient, at the same time reeall- 
ing attention to “the startling fact, that no 
child born in the Birmingham workhouse for 
many years past has ever been reared,” and 
therefore strongly advocating the propriety of 
yam se the new workhouse m a high and well 
drained situation at Birmingham heath, where 
there are twenty acres of land belonging to 
the parish. he new church at Aston, near 
Stone, ereeted and endowed by Lord and Lady 
Vincent, was cunsecrated by the Bi of 
Liehfield on Thursday week.——The : 
missioners of Paving and Sewerage at Liver- 
pool, have been very properly adopting mea- 
— to rhe pee the een a of the 
balconies on the line of procession 
during Prince Albert's visit.——It is 29 9 
to open the three new public parks at Man- 
chester on the 12th proximo, the anniversary 
of the origin of the 32,000/. subscription —— 
The parish church of St. Peter, Nottingham, 
was re- on Sanday week, on the com- 
pletion of its general repair. During the re- 
moval of the whitewash, &c., curious 








* Thus, on Temple Downs in Wiltshire, a Kisteven for- 
saetly toleted Guach bese 51 and 
Dr. Gordon to | 
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tertained with good cheer and friendly feeling 
by Mr. Murray, at his temporary office on the 
works. 





CONVERSION OF AREAS, 
SOLUTION oF “8. H.'s’ PROBLEM, 


Tr the inclosed solution of problem, which 
appeared in page 331, should be welcome, I 
“<I will make use of it. 

roposer of the problem does not seem 
aware that the solution does not depend 
the lines EF, OD. I, W. Hi 





Biseet CD in M. Through Mdraw PMP’ at 
right angles to AD. Then PP’ shall be the 
diameter of the circle required. 





Join BP. Take AN=CM or MD. Then 
because AN = OM, adding to each NC, we 
have AC = NM: ic. NM = diameter of small 











circle AFC, Aud becanse AB=BD and 
AN=MD .-. remainder BN = remainder BM: 
i.e. B is the centre of the circle described on 
MN as a diameter, and BM = radius of the 
same circle. 


Now -.* circles are to one another as the 
squares of their radii; we have 

Area of @ AED: Area of @ of which 

PP’ is diameter :: BP*: MP*; and 

Area of © AFC : area of © of which 

PP’ is diameter : ; BM* : MP*. 

, (Back. V. 24,1.) The excess of area 
of @ AED over area tof @ AFC: area of © 
of which PP’ ie diameter: : the excess of BP* 
over BM? ; MP*; ic. Crescent-shaped ce, 
AEFDCA: area of @ of which PP is iam- 
Se ee 1.,47):: MP®: 
MP?::1:1. 





Tae Reoistaar Generar ow Heatra.— 
The inadequate supplies of water by com- 
panies, the im sewerage in towns, the 

drains ditches, and the general neglect 
of cleanliness, leave every where great quan- 
tities of ie matter to decay and putrify in 
the midst of cores yaya a such 
circumstances, the mortality, like putrifaction, 
. Tg increased when the temperate is 
igh ; epidem jarrhea, dysentery, 
and cholera prevail. Mens hota of the 
people of d were earried off in the last 
quarter i diseases, and others of the 
z class. 


Bar:risn Ancuazotocicar Association, 
—The annual congress will be held in Glou- 
cester, ing on Monday next, and 
closing pag ys Hae Saturday. e ar- 
rangements promise a interesting week : 
we shall give full pertioulnes. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


nel 


Ove new Chancellor of the Exch it is 
said has been consulting several of the more 
eminent of the symm. brokers on the sub- 
ject of railway legislation.——The “ Land and 
Companies Clauses Consolidation” bill, now 
before the Commons, is held by some of the 
wast men in the city asa desirable 

y for the deficiencies of former proceed- 
ings on the part of the legislature relative to 
the winding up of railway companies._—- T he 
customs have to take the average of 
colonial cargoes of railway sleepers, by piling 
sixty pieces of each description, and taking 
the length, height, and breadth, to the quarter 
of a foot.—_—-A new first-class passenger car- 
riage on a somewhat novel principle has been 
lately built. It runs on ~— wheels, and is 
expected to obviate the jerking which arises 
from inequalities on either side of the rail, 
and to prevent the wheels from getting over 
them in rapid curves, the plan involving what 
is equivalent to a hinge in the middle of the 
frame-work, so that the whole is easily turned 
asa lorry or omnibus. The chief novelty, how- 
ever, consists in the mode of reversing so long 
a carriage on the ordinary turn-tables.—— 
The Great Western Company, if they obtain 
the extension of the broad gauge to Birming- 
ham, intend, it is said, to abandon their Ox- 
ford and Rugby Line, at the point where the 
Oxford and Birmingham Junction leaves that 
line. The company also promises, when the 
Oxford and Birmingham Line is opened to ran 
trains between London and Birmingham in 
three hours and three quarters instead of four 
hours and thirty-five minutes, as by the 
London and Birmingham at present, —— 


The Directors of the Great Western 
have adopted at Bath the system of 
taking care of the passengers’ luggage, 


—— 2d. on each article to meet the re- 
sponsibility and expense.——A complete ava- 
lanche of earth from an embankment was 
carried down on Thursday week upon the rails 
of the Sheffield and Manchester line, by the 
bursting of a culvert under the Saltersbrook 
turnpike road, at Woodhead, in consequence 
of the heavy fall of rain. It is calculated that 
3,000 yards of earth fell, and lay 30 feet deep 
on the line, and 60 feet wide, for a length 
of 50 yards. It dammed up the mouth 
of the tunnel, in which the water stood 
3 feet deep. Navigators were promptly set 
to work to clear away the immense mass. 
The Richmond line was opened on Monda 

last. It has cost only 170,000, though the 
original estimate was 260,000/. Mr. Locke is 
theengineer. It was completed in nine months, 
or at the rate of a mile a month. The fares 
are to be 8d., 10d., and ls.———A _ curious line 
of railway is said to have been lately opened 
between Paris and Sceaux —the celebrated 
park bal champétre village. It is 7 miles long, 
and was invented by M. Aioux, the inventor 
of the trains articulés, or jointed. It consists 
entirely of curves, some of them of only 100 
feet radius! The termini are circles, where, 
as in the sharp turns, the first and last carriages 
come right opposite one another. The axles, 
instead of beimg fixed parallel, are free to turn 
on @ pivot, and are made to place themselves 
in the radius of the curve by guide-wheels or 
rollers running obliquely against the inside of 
the rail. The carriages are connected by iron 
bars. Near Sceaux, the road is a zig-zag, and 
the train “ tacks” up the hill on arise of one 
in ninety! How indescribably characteristic 
of the Parisians this zig-zag flighty curiosity 
somehow is! The association with the 
bals champétre, too, how thoroughly French! 
—the dancing whirl of the rail with the 
= of the waltz, whither it so sppropriately 

ads ! 











Cuurcn or St. Mary-ie-Srraxp.—The 
pr had this — one of mee has been 
scra and ially repaired, the joints 
stopped, &e., ge expense of 47/1. 10s., ex- 
elusive of the scaffolding. The latter was 
efficiently erected by Masey and Son, of Clare- 
market, and cost 30/. We mention the repair 
chiefly for the latter fact, which is a useful 
datum. The weathercock had not worked 
for thirty years. It is to be ed, that the 

do not appear to be willing to repair the 
y of the church, which, externally, stands 
much in need of it, 
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Miscellanea. 


Virgiriep Watss.—At a recent meeting 
of the British Archeological Association, Mr. 


T. Pryer read a paper on the ancient vitrified 
forts in Scotland, particularly that upon Craig 
Phadric, Aberdeenshire. This fort occupies 
the entire sammit of the hill, which has an 
elevation of 1,150 feet. In shape it is a paral- 
lelogram, being about 250 feet by 100; the 
walls are traceable, though covered with moss 
and heather; no cement has been used; the 
stones are unwrought, and connected together 
by a kind of substance in some places resem- 
bling lava, but in general more like the scoriz 
“wl a foun ; nae! _— < the eee sa 

n apparently softe — me 
by fire, and it : evident that the ine struc- 
ture had been subjected to intense heat. At 
the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Saull observed 
that the builders of ancient forts, which 
he considered dated a little anterior to the 
Roman Conquest, had probably used wood and 
kelp for vitrifying the walls, and he explained 
the manner in which he considered it had been 
effected. Mr. J. S. Buckingham fully agreed 
in the opinions given by Mr. Saull, and stated 
the ancient buildings at Babylon appeared 
analogous to the vitrified forts; In the Birs 
Nimrod, or temple of Belus, there was to be 
noticed a mass of brick masonry 170 feet high, 
the exterior and interior surfaces of which bad 
been calcined. Various theories had been ad- 
vanced to account for the vitrification; some 
thought lightning to have been the agent; 
others sought a cause in the custom of the 
Persian fire-worshippers, of maintaining per- 

tual fire; but he considered that advanced 

y Mr. Saull as the more rational. Mr. Buck- 
ingham quoted the sacred Scriptures as throw- 
ing a light upon the mode of burning the walls; 
the expression, “ and they took bricks and 
burnt them thoroughly,” is still more appli- 
cable in the original text, which might be 
translated, “and they took bricks and burnt 
them to a burning.” 

More Foreiox Compxtition with Bai- 
tis Manuractures,—We have already had 
occasion to notice the somewhat startling an- 
nouncement, that the Sheffield cutlers have 
been bearded by foreign ones even in their 
own workshops; and we now observe, that a 
somewhat similar invasion of the territories of 
the manufactures of glass is threatened. 
“‘ Serious apprehensions are entertained by the 
glass manufacturers in this district,” says the 
Birmingham Gazette, “ that a certain portion 
of their trade must give way to foreign compe- 
tition. Several Belgian travellers have lately 
offered for sale wine-glasses and tumblers at 
the merchants warehouses in this town, at 
from 25 to 35 per cent. cheaper than the same 
description of articles can be produced in this 
country. The same disadvantage to a still 
greater extent is apprehended with respect to 
ee lass. In the aos of ar- 
ticles uiring a great amount of engravin 
and omtiea, the pe ecnrcaeh ns the 
British manufacture are said to be very de- 
cided.”’ It is some consolation, in this la- 
mentable and extraordinary dilemma, that, 
“jn the manufacture of plate-glass, there is 
little to be feared.” 

Ancient Timeer Eoirtces or Encuanp. 
—Mr. John Clayton, A.I.B.A., announces a 
work on this subject containing twenty-six 
lithographic plates, comprising views and de- 
tails alternately arranged. The work will com- 
prehend a series of specimens of ancient timber 
work, illustrative of the use of this material 
in the erection of buildings, for a variety of 

ublic end domestic purposes; the subjects 
llastrates, with the exception of the Town 
Hall, Hereford, which is restored from au- 
thority, exist in a perfect condition, and are 
chiefly collected from Herefordshire, Shrop- 
shire, and Cheshire. They comprise the prin- 
cipal of the remarkable edifices, designed ~ 
John Abel, and erected about the date 1600. 
John Abel was created one of his Majesty's 
carpenters in the reign of Charles [., and ac- 
quired great celebrity in the west of England. 

Supmarnine TeLrecrars.—Recent experi- 
meats in Portsmouth harbour have established 
the fact beyond doubt, that information may 
be transmitted through the water with the 
same facility as it is slong the lines mr | 
formed on land. In a score of years Engl 
will be in daily communication with all her 
foreign possessions. 
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American Correr Recion.—* The stories 
which reach us from the ion on 
Lake Superior,” says the Toronto Patriot, 
“almost daily startle our credulity, and were 
it not that we have ourselves seen some of 
these large masses of native copper, we should 
find it di t to credit them, however well 
authenticated.” One mass, 13 feet in length, 
is instanced, and the Ontanagon copper rock, 
weighing about two tons, is alladed to as “ one 
of the wonders of the world ;” but between 
that mass and one recently met with, “the dif- 
ference is as great as between a mustard seed 
shot and a cannon-ball.” The proprietors 
“have ‘ drifted’ longitudinally about 90 feet 
without finding its length. They have sunk 
down about 4 feet in places, without finding 
its depth. Its average thickness is about 1% 
inches. And the mass thus far uncovered, is 
estimated at about 90 tons in weight, and its 
commercial value when raised and smelted, 
will exceed 25,000 dollars.” It is to be sawn 
into blocks by a steam-engine. 

Davsine rue Interior or Cavrcnes.— 
A correspondent of the Stamford Mercury 
says, * The interior of Louth Parish Church 
has undergone a‘cleaning-up this May-day 
time,’ with sundry buckets of white and colour 
wash, after the fashion of kitchens and stables ; 
and, as far as such applications could make it 
so, looks clean enough; but what could in- 
dace the churchwardens to cover over with 
such, or any other wash, the fine stone pillars, 
arches, buttresses, and mullions, and thus de- 
stroy their architectural effect, we cannot di- 
vine. ire might as well (nay, with greater 
propriety) have whitewashed their marble 
chimney-pieces and mahogany chairs and 
tables in their own houses; for in that ease 
no one would have a right to complain; but 
here, where the parish money is used to de- 
stroy the beauty of the church, and to hide 
from view such parts as may require substan- 
tial repair, it is right to call the attention of 
the parishioners to such doings.” 

Viotent Eartuguake at Smyana.—Two 
minarets have been shaken down, and a vast 
number of houses shattered, by a shock which 
occurred on the 25th ult., and the casualties 
would have even far exceeded the reality, but 
for the very prudent practice here, as in some 
other localities subject to earthquakes, of build- 
ing dwelling houses of wood, which of course 
is not so liable to be toppled, or even rent, 
especially as no large timbers or other heavy 
materials are used in their construction. Iron 
would be even preferable to wood in such lo- 
calities, and would remove the risk from fire, 
which it is well known frequently consum- 
mutes the destruction which the earthquake 
some 

PERATIVE CARPENTERS AND JOINERS.— 
We have received a copy of a circular issued 
by a committee of workmen, pp to take 
steps for the establishment of a trade society 
on an improved footing, “ and at the same time 
afford the members opportunities of associating 
EK apart from the excitements of the 
public-house, for the transaction of business, 
the cultivation of their faculties, and the im- 
provement of their condition.” Any scheme 
with such an end in view, to be carried out by 
legitimate means, would seem to be entitled to 
support. The first inquiry of course is, what 
are the means proposed? Care must be taken 
to avoid arraying class against class. 

Tue Birmincuam Cemetrery.—The de- 
sign adopted for the Church of England Ceme- 
tery, at Birmingham, is that of Mr. J. Hamil- 
ton, of Gloucester. The chapel will be in the 
decorated style of Gothic architecture, with a 
tower and spire. The ornamented parts of 
the building will be of white stone and the 
plain of Wesley Castle red stone. The cata- 
combs will be in two rows, of an elliptical 
form. 

Carpenters’ Too.-Baskets From Faro. 
—The Faro baskets, which are sometimes also 
used for ing fruit, are made of a soft and 
pliable — of rush, with astrong, thick, 
matted handle. They are charged with a 
variable amount of customs daty on importa- 
tico, valued occasionally at 30s. for the largest 
and 15s. for the smallest size per bundle of five 
dozen each. 

Wesievan Cavrcn in Paris.—The old 
charch of St. Vincent de Paul, in the street 
Montholon, has been taken by the Wesleyans, 
and fitted up to hold 800 persons. Mr. W, 

was the architect employed, 
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Lance Pavition.—We omitted to mention 
last week that the pavilion erected for the 
recent dinner of the Agricultural Society, in 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, was 140 feet long, by 84 
feet deep, and capableof accommodating about 
1,500 persons at dinner. The ventilation was 
effected by leaves formed of thin canvas 
stretched over a light framework, which folded 
upwards to admit the air, and when hanging 
down they offered no obstruction to the light. 
The roof of the building was supported by iron- 
work, and covered with floor-cloth, being 
completely impervious to the weather. There 
were two large stained-glass windows behind 
the chairman and vice-chairman. The floor 
was boarded throughout. This pavilion was 
erected by Mr. Manning, of London, at a con- 
tract of 3,000/. Must of the materials had 
been used at former meetings of the society. 

Pancet ror Cuimneys.—A country paper 
says, instead of plastering the inside of chim- 
neys in the usual way, take mortar made with 
one peck of salt to each bushel of lime, adding 
as much sand and loam as will render it fit to 
work, and then lay on a thick coat, If the 
chimney has no offsets for the soot to lodge on, 
it will continue perfectly clean, and free from 
all danger of taking fire. A trial of three 
years, it is said, warrants this assertion. 

Scupture Comeetitrion.—“A Dancing 
Girl Reposing,” by Mr. W. Calder Marshall, 
A.R.A., has obtained the premium of 500/. of- 
fered by the Art-Union of London for a figure 
in marble. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We are compelled, by the interfi e¢ of the Stamp Office, to omit 
the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c. are to be addressed. 
For the convenience of our ers, however, they are entered in a 
book, and may be seen on application at the office of “ The Builder,” 
2, York-street, Covent Garden.) 

For the repewing, restoring, and improving the parish 
church of Ifield. 

For making a million of bricks in the country. as 

For taking down and rebuilding the walls, iron railing, 
and gates, and painting the ironwork of the church of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch. ; ‘ : 

For the works necessary in extending sewers in the hamlet 
of Radcliff. 

For the erection of a rectory-house and offices near Eye, 
Suffolk. 

For the making of part of the General Terminus and 
Giasgow Harbour Railway, extending from the Polloe and 
Govan Railway to near the margin of the river Clyde, with a 
branch to the Glasgow and Paisley Joint Railway ; a 
length in all of one mile four furlongs, or thereby. Also, 
besides the cutting, embanking, and usual railway formation. 


For the deviation of a part of the Glasgow and Paisley 
Canal. Also, 





For the building of a tunnel under the Glasgow and Paisley | 


Canal. Also, 

For the building of a bridge under the Glasgow and Paisley 
turnpike-road. y 

For the building of a bridge under the Glasgow and Paisley 
Joint Railway. $0, 

For the erection of two occupation-road bridges, &e., in 
connection with the General Terminus and Glasgow Harbour 
Railway. 

For the whole of the work on that part of the Aberdeen 
Railway from Lawrencekirk to the North Esk river, being a 
length of about 4 miles. 

ion of the branch railway on the Glasgow, 
pads’ Sieasieech, and Ayr line, between Bushby and 
Irvine stations, a length of about 54 miles. 

For the formation of a branch railway leading from a point 
on the Wilsont . ingside, and Coltness Railway, in 
the lands of BlackhalJ, to Shott’s Iron Works, a length of 
2,291 yards or thereby, with relative bridges and other 
works (promptly). asi soni 

i a -house on the Upper 
iain e nen tescdvthen-belitere requested to send in 





plans and estimates, includicg the usual out-buildings ; but | 


no charge will be allowed for plans or estimates, or for any 
other expenses ; and all communications must be pre-paid. 


For the erection of a rod rolling mill at Middlewood, | 


works, Sheffield (promptly). ‘ ; si 

For works to be in repairs, alterations, - 
ditions to the parish church of Aldborough, near Aylsham, 
Norfolk. 

For painting the iron palisading round Norwich Castle 
(promptly). 

For the erection of six attached cottages for the Itchen 
Bridge Conspeny, to adjoin their toll-house. 

For the erection of the proposed royal arch, at the Queen’s 
Quay, . : é 
For the disposal of an ironmonger’s business in Edin- 


For lighting, cleansing, and upholding the public gas 
nes of the a of Gateshead for the ensuing season. 

For the leading of the battery at Willington. : 

For taking down and re-constructing Looe-bridge, Corn- 
wall. 


For the disposal of a wainscot altar-screen at Castle Hed- 
ingham. 
opening, cleansi and making navigable the 

ee Sete tees wt iro bance outs 
at Southwold, a length of about 1,050 yards. 

For the purchase of about 210 tons of fish-bellied rails at 
Sheffield or Masborough. 

For the letting of Woodfield brick yard, near Aldridge. 

For the execution of the town drainage of Walsall. 

For the rebuilding of the parish church of Rancorn. 

For the re-erection of the George Hotel with mews and 
premises at Rugby. 

For the disposal of an old established ironmongers’ bysi- 


For of a builders’, a 
tence feet, Saint Serer cin 
in a large market town. 


Por the letting of the Eagle Iron Foundry, at Kidder- 
For the disposal of a large quantity of contractors imple- 
For the mason work required for the water.works at 
Brampton. 
at « ache ay required in the erection of a union 
in rece: -wards, 
work-aheds, and ocher belldiagn, at Bridlington: 
For the carpenter's work ired in the erection of the 
i at Bridlington. 


anion workhouse and other i 
For the iron aod sites marten seat. Si gunmen pe 
c. 


the Bridlington union workhouse, 
construction of a gas-holder, 80 feet 
diameter, with columns, girders, &c., for the Commercial 
Gas Light and Coke Company, at Stepney. 

For the disposal of an oil, colour, and varnish business, in 
the centre of the metropolis. 

For a supp'y of iron for the East-India Company. 
For a supply of paint for the East-Iodia Company. 

For the disposal of a established ironmonger’s busi- 
scat tka soot tania eat We aon eee eee 

For levelling the ground and making the road and drains 
of the proposed Church of England cemetery, at Warstone, 
Birmingham (prompt)y). ‘ 

For iron pipes required for the Brampton Water Works. 
For tanks required for the Brampton Water Works. 
gis Oe RitaS S ¢ ogee Methodist Chapel at 
eath. 

For the making and erecting of a reservoir, well, shaft, 
Senet, and ether works for the Gravesend end Milton Water 
For the disposal of a nearly new 3-horse power h-pres- 
sure engine and boiler, at Birmingham. = 

For the repair of the footways at Ipswich, for one year. 
For the letting of a small brickfield, of about two acres, 
near Stoneferry, Hull. 





For the erection of a wall round the newly-consecrated 
ground, in the parish of St. Gregory, at Sudbury. 

For 4,000 tons of permanent rails of the double-headed 
aah weight 75lbs. per yard, for the London and Brighton 

ilway Company. 

For the construction of a piled jetty and timber gangways 
at Bow creck wharf, 

For the dredging in front of the jetty at Bow-creek, for 
ships’ berths. 

For the erection of a workhouse for the Hungerford union, 
at Hungerford, Berks. 

For rebuilding the church of Kilcully, county of Cork. 

For the erection of a fever hospital at the Lowtherstown 
— a age 4 ni “ 

or rmance repairs and outside pain to 
buildings, &c., at the Deptford Victualling Yard. Labene 
alone (promptly). 

For the erection of an additional ward of two storys high 
to the fever hospital of the New Ross Union Workhouse 
(Wexford, Ireland). 

For lighting the City of Bristol with gas for seven years 
re-advertisement), 





( 

For the works on the Newport extension of the Edinburgh 
and Northern railway, in two divisions. 

For the execution of works on the Hawick branch of the 
North British Railway, in four contracts. 

For the ironwork, &c., of the high level bridge on the 
Newcastle and Berwick line, at Newcastle. 





COMPETITIONS. 

Designs are wanted for a new workhouse for the Calne 
Union, without payment; but the architect whose design 
pre henge yams aad some he semipn y enle mgy 

aod specifications.—[Whether or not these also are to 
done without payment is uncertain; no promise of pay- 
ment being made even for them.} 

Plans are wanted for widening, altering, iring, and 
improving the Cornwall County Bridge at W idge. 

Plans are also wanted for the improvement of the eastern 
approach to the Wadebridge Cornwall County Bridge. 

Plans are wanted for a new church, to be built near Pen- 

tgomeryshire. 


| pant, in the parish of Bettws, Mon 


rr 








ness, near the market place, Hull. 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
- BY AUCTION. 

At the Royal Oak Inn, Eccleshall: a number of oak trees 
and poles. 

At Leicester: 50 lots of Afriean, Spanish, Honduras, and 
Cuba mahogany. 

At the Southampton Docks: a small cargo of Honduras, 
Cuba, and St. Domingo mahogany. 

At the White Swan Cross House, Southampton: a 
of spruce and pine batten ends, black 
red and yellow pine and lath 

At Snitterfield, Warwickshire : 2,000 oak timber trees and 
poles, with several lote of elm and ash timber trees, and 60 
cords oak wood. 


At Ossington Woods: s 
poles aod posts, oak, ash, elm, 
timber. 


At the Albion Wharf, Blackfriars-bridge : @ stock of arti- 
ficial stone and Roman cement castings in architectural or- 
naments, moulds, vases, &c. 

At 35, St. Martins-lane, Charing-cross, an of 
scientific instruments 


en Or ee 
a 34 horse-power steam-engine and boiler, Perkine’s 
coiled generator ; large gasometer, &c. 
At 21, corner of New-road, Gower-street - a stock of finely 
and polished Italian and French marble chimney- 


quantity of oak and ash 
h, chesnut, fir, and other 


pieces, &e. 








TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


—"*E, B. L.,”” “ Professor D.2* “T. 1. M,,"” 
“3.” “Ma? “W. S.. “J, DP.” “ Traveller,” 
“7. LD." "J. A. F.” 


“ Carpenter.’’ Write to the works, “ Limehouse.”’ 
“W.W. We know nothing of the party named. 
*,* Correspondents must excuse us till next week. 





every information, may be of ‘ 
J. FP. dog & » Se 





Crown Glas, 06 of. fer foot up to one fect, st 
up to two fect. FOR CASH ONLY, ee 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 








the at 3s. 
WATER PIPING for houses. 


OLOURED FROTOGRAPHIC 


POR 
“ We have number of sts taken 
ED, whlch toe sqdar Seminal "Tue oclewr t 
uniform, and so transparent as not to affect the likevess wa 











BAILLIE’S 
PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS. 
WITH SECRET AND SECURE FIXINGS. 
HIS CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE, 
ironmonger in town or country, or from the sole manufac- 
turer, Mr. EDWARD WRIGHT, Wolverhampton. 
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ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING. — This -discovered Liquid 


So ‘esers. Geo. and 
of Meecapleg to De wats Pevenes. Ge te 
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byt Fh pyog oy first-rate pay Me RAILWAY 
STATIO sone ones style, economy 
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“ORNAMENTAL IRON STAIRCASE. 
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THE BUILDER. 


LARENDON PANTECHNICON. — 
Wi for furniture and articles, 








LWAYS ON SALT 6} LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT of DRY PREPARED FLOOR. 
BOARDS and MATCHED BOARDING of all 


of Fos poeta eee 


: TIMBER, “go Hs sged SCANTLINGS, 
>. Hl lg CLEAVE'S Timber Yard, Smith-street, 





LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
‘urge, Whar Urer, Ground BANKSIDE, 


at Old- 
ser, 8 lange street, W: ” 
Hee Not ons pdg~ Be stock of ail 
, Planed to 
stats and thickness, fit for lost dena 
y 


A. R., in calling the attention of buildere and consumers, 
confidently on being able to supply them on such 
terms as ensure and merit their favours, &c. 





DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 


HARLES LONG to inform his 
Sioa Sen eet ee Ot ease 
Siogeét Ktlos i Lente an a two of the 





man -square.— , Cash only. 
TAINED GLASS, Menufactured in the 
atyle of the middle , for church windows and Go- 
thie edifices, by JAMES ALEX. FORREST, 19, Old Hay. 
meats Spee given free, where the work 
execut 





PAINTED GLASS. 
HE Subscribers, who have been Sppoieeed 
Pa ete 
the JSE O are to 
adapted to every style of Bicladastieal or senor bap pe 
tecture, and to execute Work, to any extent, within the 


shortest possible 
BALLANTINE and ALLAN, 42, George-street, Edinburgh. 


SIAINED, PAINTED, AND EMBOSSED GLASS. 
Gage Seer HOADLEY by pea to lotei his 


mental embossed Glass from is. 6d. aly tg Ky 4 
borders from 8d. per foot ran. Embossed borders in the 
most splendid colours on view. Having been established 
25 years, can give references to numerous works. 

, St. James’s-place, Hampstead-road.—Terms, Cash only. 


RITISH and FOREIGN SHEET 

GLASS for Horticultural , &e., may be had 

at JAMES BROMLEY’S, 315, Daford-street, London, at 
the following reduced prices :— 

In crates, containing shout 260 feet, of coarse 13 oz., at 
4d. per foot, or fourth quality, 5d. per foot; ditto, 16 o7. 
coarse, 5$d.; ditto, fourth quality, 6d.; or cut to an 
not exceeding 40 inches long by 10 inches wide at 4d. 
foot extra. Also Microscopical Glass, French Shades, Plate 
and Crown Window Gless.—A discount to the trade. 











PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS. 
R HOWE begs to inform his Friends and 
@ the Public that he can supply Painted and Stained 
Glass, after the ancient styles, at less than one-half the price 
generally charged. 
Windows filled with the Apostles and Mere 


figures, per foot super...........-..5e0: 
Wit coats of arms, badges, SS PEST PU ERT 12s. 


&c. 
43, South Molton-street, Oxford-street, London. 





TO THE PLATE GLASS TRADE 
HE BIRMINGHAM PLATE AND 
CROWN GLASS COMPANY, “ ” beg 


to inform the Trade and Public, that the extension of their 
Works at Smethwick, near B how com- 
pleted, their Warehouse, 141, Fleet-street, London, is now 
open for the Sale of their Crystal Plate Glass, which will be 
found to stand unrivalled by that of any 7 other manufectory. 
They are also in a position to supply Rough Plate of any 
— for Skylights or 60k Conpiat the shortest notice,— 
addressed to B. MOSS, y’s Warehouse, 141, 
jedi London, will be promptly attended to. 


INDOW GLASS, LEAD, VARNISH, 
and COLOUR MANUFACTORY.—Crown 





Glass, in squares under two feet, 43d. foot ; 5d. 
per foot ; sheet lass, 4d. per foot; ik habe 26s. ; 
seconds, 24s. thirds, 238 pe ont.t Bates 2s. 2d. ; 


boiled oll, 28, 6a. ; turpentine, de. 9d in 
preven ry copal, td pe : 


» 73 so pee per 
tr adn ; patent ool ae. ; it, 288. ; colour, 
24s. ; ‘veel o ochre, 42s. Let f & best pan water-closet, 
4s. complete; 3-brass cocks, 2s. 8d. each. Milled sheet 
lead, patent Dregs beer-machines, — and brushes 
and colour of every . illington being 
the manufacturer, can supply a article than 
most other houses ddress, THOMAS MILLINGTON, 

Established 





"SASHES primed, glazed. and sent to any part of London 


UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 
wat atten with every ’ article used in the 


trade upon the best terms. 
FOREIGN SHEET 644. per foot. 
BRITISH CROWN 54. per foot. 
Sheet Plate, aston bee ts, Shew-cases, &e. The — 
stock of Cheap Giass eae att ons for at ee CULTULAL 
PURPOSES. 
Dry = Geod Colours Fe the best 3g 
Tanwisies and GENUINE a 


~—, —— iN = 22s. mde tee : ne 


paren bee ced Alden end AD, od COLD wane 
Souak tp me Choe BE, London. 


N TO Pacis cemaiies tai b 

consequence of many complaints havin 

I’... fal baring coat the deg per 4 pre cong pothin 

cosets Ser eet a had been specified for, 4 ot wont whee 
SSEL irre 

with @ view to ensure the fulfilment of any each specication 

ai a CERTIFICATES to be to Builders 


SEVSSEL ASPHALTE 


Books structions for Use may be had st the Office of 
ae al Booksellers in Town and Country, 


*,* ‘Te peoed of the nosesiity of theshens sdveniionieent, it 
may be mentioned, that it has come to the knowledge of the 


Directors, in certain works which have been executed by 
Messrs. CURTIS, builders, of Stratford, a » vetosger rt 


has been used by them, contrary to the 8 
— that ‘ * Claridge’s Asphalte’’ was to 


pr the case of a work at Lewisham executed by Messrs. 
Walworth-roed, wher DANIEL YOUNG, Hi, 10, a, 
Walw where Seyssel te was specified for, 
spurious artic le was nevertheless down by them. ae 


CIR WILLIAM BURNETT'S PATENT 
for the Preservation of ed ae Canvas, Cordage, Cot- 


ton, Woollen, &c., from 
TESTIMON IALS, 
From Tuomas Granam, Esq., M.A.,F.R.S., L. and E., 
is vf Coenen, University College,” London. 

** after maki experiments on wood prepared by 
the solution of ¢ ec worlds 0 of zine for the put of preserva- 
tion, and given the subject my a I have 
come to the following conclusion 

“The wood appears to be cally and deeply penetrated b: 
the metallic salt; I have found it in tat onnten af a eee 
prepared paving block, 

“ The salt, although very soluble, does not leave the wood 
won when exposed to the weather, or buried in dry or damp 

tarth. It does not come tothe surface of the wood by effi 
escence, like the crystallizable salts. I have no doubt, indeed, 
that the greater part of the salts will remain in the wood for 

, when employed for railway sleepers “se such purposes. 
This may be of material consequence when the wood is ex- 
posed to the attacks of insects, such as the white ant in India, 
which I believe would be repelled by the poisonous metallic 


salt. 
“ After being long macerated in cold water, or even boiled 
in water, thin chips of the prepared wood retain a sensible 
of the oxide of zinc; which I confirmed by Mr. 











Fopite’t cost, und choorving that the wood can be 
dyed from being c with @ metallic mordant. 
“I have no observations made during 
eral years, of the qualities of the 
ution of of zine, as applied in Sir, W. Burnett’s 
process; and beneficial action chiefly to the 
small ity of the metallic salt which is gerenennt re- 
tained by the fibre in all ci f exposure, 


e solubility, and prevent the tendency 
ised principles it contains, by 


wit! 
( * THOMAS GRAHAM.” 
* University ne a 25th October, 1845. 
From Professors Brannog and Coorrnr,. 
siiiaiade ie London, 4th em eg 1845. 
 Sin,—We have y again examined specimens 
of canvas and wood prepared according to the specification 
of your patent, and which, in the month of April, 1844, we 
xy in a damp cellar, where they have remained up to 
this date. 
“We are now enabled ed ino or mae ae 
expressed our former report. 
canvas remains amply See all fan: oP Agger 
gw 
the 


and coy _— ben prepared by immerion 
Sohelien 7 chloride of zinc, entirely being 
and in places ert enely decayed, 


¢ have sive ales taal 


ie 


il 


ee 





i circumstances © 
of zine yee to alter and harden the rrert of 


compared the strength of a fibre of 


DRUCE’S No. 2, WHARF, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 
O THE TRADE.—Parties desirous of 





goods, in the of 4 , Ken- 
SS ie "hy appistg ney re hele : 
as weigh 
and draw-dock.— ot for Ghaes aaa 
MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINERY. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


eee te of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and atl Sig ig &c. Sawn on the most 
» Prepared, Matched, and 
y mej s Patent ae, The ag ob have all the ith 
tages of na Mg ooo wit 
the ipeer dal etd eee 
Address to TeNRY Perea 


Giltinghem- street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 








TIMBER and DEAL SAWING and PLANING MILLS, 
Belvyedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge. 


HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 
COMPANY continue to receive the most satisfactory 
assurances from all who have given their improved machinery 
ee ap ohne wher gad of preparing floor-boards, 
matched linings, po yates &c., by which accuracy, dispatch, 
and economy of material are so certainly obtained. In 
the mathine follows th g a board (although curved), 
follows ges ag removing no more than the 
wood, and by the use of a peculiar saw for deep 
cating. — board comes off with 2 perfect surface, thus ob- 
the necessity of reducing its thickness in order to 
clans out the hollows. The Company —s neither builders 
nor timber ts, un with any trade but that 
a sawing and planing, and depending solely on the public 
for a moderate interest on their capital, are determined, by 
an assiduous attention to the int of their cust 
both as regards workmanship and general business arrange. 
ments, to merit a continuance of their ro ae 


N ARBLE. — L. BOZZONI, “of CAR- 
RARA, begs to call the attention of sculptors, sta- 
tuaries, and others to a cargo of marble ent, arrived, per the 
Peter Sesin,”’ horn, consisting of statuary, vein, 
and Sicilian of the first quality and large dimensions.—For 
rices thereof, and to gee same, apply to JOHN 
ROGERSON; Victoria near the wooden bridge, 














CAEN ena E. 

UCKWELL’S Norway Sufferance W harf, 
Greenwich.— Architects it Poste Merchants are in- 

an that this stone may be procured at the above Wharf 

is exd quantity, in techs up to 12 pot 
age A he neem of the Allemagne 


vols an Stock always on the Wharf.— "Orders re re- 
further information with samples may be ob- 
ccved by "Mr. R. A. WITHALL, ——— 80, Cheapside, 
and of Mr. W. TUCKWELL, at the 

N.B. Cargoes shipped direet to any Port. 


TO BUILDERS, ROAD SURVEYORS, &c. 


OHN SUTTON, Stone Merchant, Rock 2 
hill, Maidstone, takes this method of informing 
Public he has, in addition to his Kentish Rag-stone Quarries 





at Boughton, Monchelsea, and at Faut, on the Medway 
above Maidstone, OPENED AN EXTENSIVE QUARRY 
on the MEDWAY, below the k, where i ee eee, 

ice 


of RAG- STONE on i ey 
y an RA 
in Bow k ce Nek Foot rho for oe for wali 
rag-stone for foundations, Bar for internal walls 
to p on, broken rag for roads, block rag for sea walling, 
description of dressed 


&e., also for lime. Any stone for 

quoins, buttresses, strings, labels, &e., can be sup- 

plied Boughton as usual—delivered alongside 
wharf in London. 





ad Sane 
ag EE Rg Ry 
See ad ee sence ty Soa 
Smith, is one of the series of Dissolving Admission, 
is.; Schools, Half-price. 
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